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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF EARLY SPANISH BALLADS 


HE following is an attempt to list chronologically the earliest 
Spanish romances known, up to the year 1511. By “chrono- 
logically” I mean according to the dates at which they are actually 
extant, not according to the dates at which they may credibly be 
supposed to have been first composed.! Undoubtedly my list will 
be deficient, but I trust it may serve as a check-list for other scholars 
to amplify. It supersedes my incidental discussion of the same 
subject in The Romanic Review, 1916, VII, 53-55. 
1. 1421 or soon after. ‘Gentil dona, gentil dona, / dona de bell 
parasser.” This is the first Spanish version (with some Catalan 


words) of the well known ballad of the “Gentil dama y el ristico 
pastor” (Primavera, no. 145). It is found in a manuscript of the 
National Library of Florence, not earlier than 1421.? 

2. 1440? (Juan Rodriguez died 1450?) Versions of Rosa- 
florida, Conde Arnaldos, and La hija del rey de Francia (Primavera, 
179, 153, 154) are found as by Juan Rodriguez del Padrén in a 


1 The earliest by this latter criterion is without much doubt “Cercada tiene a 
Baeza,” p. 196 of Menéndez y Pelayo’s Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, vol. 
IX; it must have been written in 1368 or soon after; see W. J. Entwistle, Romancero 
del Rey don Pedro, in Modern Language Review, 1930, XXV, 307-308. After it 
would come such ballads as “Moricos, los mis moricos” (1407?) (Wolf, Primavera 
y flor de romances, no. 71); other fronterizos; and the Serranilla de la Zarzuela (be- 
fore 1420?), see the just-cited Antologia, IX, 269, and R. Menéndez Pidal, in Studi 
medievali, 1906, II, 263-270, and in Bulletin of the M. H. R. A., 1927, I, 9. 

? Published by Ezio Levi, Rev. Filol. Esp., 1927, XIV, 134-160. His article 
was reprinted in revised form in his volume, Motivos hispdénicos, Florencia, 1933, 
pp. 39-73. On this poem in general see Wolf, Primavera, no. 145; R. Menéndez 
Pidal, Flor nueva de romances viejos, segunda edicién aumentada, Madrid, 1933, 
p. 293 (the third edition, Buenos Aires, 1941, in the Coleccién Austral, is a poor 
reprint of the second, without the music); Leo Spitzer, in Rev. Filol. Esp., 1935, 
XXII, 153-158; W. J. Entwistle, Zuropean Balladry, Oxford, 1939, p. 178; ete. 

I do not know whence Menéndez Pidal got the “redaccién estréfica” that he 
uses in the Flor nueva, 
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manuscript in the British Museum (below 8); his poems in it were 
published by Rennert in the Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 
1893, XVII, 544-558, and the romances reprinted by Menéndez y 
Pelayo in Antol., XII, 541-542.* 

3. 1454. “Yo salf de la mi tierra, / para ira Dios servir.” The 
ballad of the Querellas del Rey Alonso X de Castilla (Primavera, 62) 
occurs in a manuscript of the Cuarta crénica general dated 1454; see 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia, XII, 94, and R. Menéndez Pidal, 
Crénicas generales de Espafia, 3* ed., Madrid, 1918, pp. 141-145. 

4. Soon after 1458. The Cancionero de Stuifiiga, compiled after 
the death of Alfonso V of Aragon in that year, contains two romances. 
One, anonymous, begins “‘Retrayda estaba la reyna, / la muy casta 
dofia Maria’’; § the other, ““Terrible duelo fasfa / en la c4rcel donde 
estaba,” is by Carvajal (Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia, II, 190). 

5. Between 1458 and 1463. The Cancionero de Roma (MS 1098 
of the Biblioteca Casanatense, Rome) * is in many ways another 
copy of the Cancionero de Stifiiga. The majority of the poems are 
alike in both, but the so-called Stifiiga colection contains 37 pieces 
not in the MS of Rome which in turn has 41 not in the other. So 
far as romances are concerned, they are alike, having the same two. 
The variants are slight.?_ It is of decided interest that “Retrayda 
estaba la reina” (II, 3-6) appears without an author’s name, while 
“Terrible duelo fasia’’ (II, 22-24) is a “Romance de Carvajales.”’ 
The poem bearing the title in the MS Romance del muy magnifico rey 
don Fernando (II, 207-208) is not a romance at all, but coplas de 
arte mayor. 


* See Antol., XI, 10 and note 2. Menéndez y Pelayo says, concerning the 
romances, “‘confieso que la atribucién a Juan Rodriguez me parece muy dudosa.”’ 
Baist, on the other hand, not only accepted him as the author, but seemed to think 
he composed all three poems and that they were then adopted and handed down 
by the people (Gréber’s Grundriss, II, 2, 433). 

* See also Coleccién de documentos inéditos para la historia de Espafia, vol. CVI, 
p. 24. The romance was first printed by Alvar Gémez de Torres, in his Sumario de 
las maravillosas y espantables cosas, etc., Toledo, 1524. 

5 Edition of Madrid, 1872, p. 321; Primavera, no. 100; it was doubtless written 
about 1442; the beginning is an imitation of the Conde Alarcos romance. See 
Baist, op. cit., 432, n. 1, and R. Menéndez Pidal, Poesia juglaresca y juglares, 
Madrid, 1924, p. 420 and note 1. The latter still thought the poem by Carvajal, 
of which there is insufficient proof; see 8. G. Morley, The Romanic Review, 1916, 
VII, 75-80, and below, under 5. 

6 Edition by M. Canal Gémez, Florencia, 1935, 2 vols. 

7 Some emendations can be made with the aid of the newly published te xt 
Thus, the unintelligible line of the Canc. Stifiiga, ‘Cuando mi cunta flota,” be- 
comes “Quando vi iunta la flota” (II, p. 5). 
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6. 1466 or earlier. ‘“Lealtat, jo lealtat! / lealtat, dime jd6 
estés?”’ This rimed romance trovadoresco is found in the chroni- 
cle known as Relacién de los fechos del Condestable Miguel Lucas de 
Tranzo,* under the year 1466. It bears the heading: ‘‘Versos fechos 
en loor del Condestable,” and is accompanied by music by an un- 
known composer; according to Asenjo Barbieri, who printed it, it is 
“el documento de miisica profana espafiola mds antiguo de que tengo 
noticia.””* The authorship of the Relacién is in doubt; the latest 
editor considers Pedro de Escavias the most likely name.’ Whether 
the same person composed the verses we do not know. However, 
Pedro de Escavias was a poet as well as a historian; see the following 
number. 

7. Date unknown: “letra del siglo XV”; contains Jorge Manri- 
que’s Coplas. The Cancionero called by its editor" de Ofieda- 
Castafate, after the private families that owned it, contains verse by 
Juan de Mena, Santillana, and their contemporaries. Among the 
poems are 18 by Pedro de Escavias,” and one is a Romance que fiso al 
senor Infante don Enrique, Maestre de Santiago (pp. 528-529). It is 
a rather prosy chronicle in an i-a assonance. It begins ‘““Yo me so 
el Infante Enrrique / d’Aragén y de Ssecilia,’’ and continues in the 
first person up to and including the battle of Olmedo where the 
prince was killed (1445). It is more usual for an autobiographical 
poem to shift into the third person before the narrator dies, as in 
Primavera, 65. 

8. Later than 1471, but, according to the editor, contains allu- 
sions showing it to be no later than the last decades of the 15th 
century (p. 2). The Cancionero MS add. 10431 of the British 


8 Published by Pascual de Gayangos in vol. VIII of the Memorial histérico 
espafiol, Madrid, 1855; and again, by Juan de Mata Carriazo, with preface and 
illustrations, as vol. III of the Coleccién de crénicas espafiolas, Madrid, 1940. The 
verses are on pp. 336-337 of the former edition; on pp. 328-329 of the latter. 

® Cancionero musical de los siglos XV y XVI, Madrid, 1890, p. 11. 

10 |, hipétesis que para mi supone como tres cuartas partes de certeza” 
(p.xxxi). 

1 Francisco R. de Uhagén, in Revista de archivos, bibliotecas y museos, 3* época, 
1900, IV, 321-338, 390-403, 516-535. 

12 Uhagén writes the name in this way, but I note that B. Sdnchez Alonso, in 
his Fuentes de la Historia Espafiola, etc., accents the i: “Escavias.” Of Escavias’ 
18 poems, four appear among the five of his listed by Amador de los Rios, Historia 
critica de la literatura espafiola, V1, 547, as found in a manuscript cancionero once 
belonging to Gallardo and now (in Amador’s day) to the R. Academia de la His- 
toria. The name of Escavias does not appear in Foulché-Delbose’s Cancionero 
castellano del siglo XV. 
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Museum, published by Rennert,'* contains two romances viejos, be- 
sides the three already mentioned under 2, ten (or eleven) contem- 
porary romances trovadorescos,"* and thirteen glosas on other romances, 
some of them viejos. The details follow. 


A. Romances VIEJOs 


No. 57: “Yo m’era mora Morayma / morilla de un bel catar,”’ 
attributed to Pinar (Primavera, 132); Flor nueva de romances viejos, 
p. 282. This is the earliest version of this famous poem, and con- 
tains nine more lines (one assonated is missing) than the commonly 
known version, taken from the Cancionero general of 1511 (no. 459) 
and later sources. 

No. 351: “Yo me partiera de Francia, / fuerame a Valladolid,” 
anon., cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol., [X, 220 and X, 132. The 
earliest known version. See 8. G. Morley, in Rev. Filol. Esp., 1922, 
IX, 298-310. 


B. Romances TROVADORESCOS 


No. 9: “Caminando por mis males / y alongado de esperanza,” by 
Garci Sanchez de Badajoz; Durdn, Romancero general, no. 1876. 
This is not properly a romance, since it is written in rimed couplets, 
but Duran included it, taking the version of the Canc. general (no. 
468). For a 1546 gloss on this poem, see Gallardo, Ensayo, I, cols. 
1174-79. 

No. 26: “El cuerpo tengo de un rroble, / los brazos de un pino 
alvar,” by Garci Sdnchez de Badajoz. A contrahechura of Prim., 
125, “‘Mis arreos son las armas.” 

No. 36: “Est&base mi cuydado / allf do suele morar,” by Garci 
Sanchez de Badajoz; Duran, no. 1377, from Canc. gen., no. 449, 
where it is attributed to Nicol4s Nifiez. In the British Museum 
manuscript it is called a glosa, but in reality it falls into the class 
known as contrahechura, being an imitation of Prim., 99, ““Estabase 
el rey Ramiro” (or “Ya se asienta el rey Ramiro’’). 

No. 60: ‘““Maldita seas, ventura, / que asi me haces andar,” by 
Pinar (or Florencia Pinar). Durdn, no. 1448, as anon., from Can- 
cionero general, no. 443. 

183 In Romanische Forschungen, 1899, X, 1-176. The names of the authors 
in this collection, and the fact that at least one poem (no. 349) is an imitation of 
Encina, make me suspect that the date is close to 1500. But since the terminus a 
quo is 1471 (p. 2), I place it ahead of [fiigo de Mendoza’s Vita Christi. Needless 
to say, the dates of this and other MS cancioneros can only be guessed at. 

4% The courtly romances of the period of the Reyes Catélicos, rimed, not 


assonated, are usually so styled. See 8. G. Morley, Spanish Ballads, New York, 
1911, pp. xxi—xxii. 
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No. 67: “Por unos puertos arriba, / de montafia muy escura,”’ 
by Mexia. This romance offers interesting problems. It begins 
with rimes in -ura, and the conventional love-imagery of the period. 
After line 10 it shifts to an 7-a assonance (such a shift is unknown in 
a romance trovadoresco) and quotes the verses “Digasme tt, el 
ermitafio, / que hazes la santa vida’ from Prim., 147, a Lancelot 
ballad; but thereafter the hermit follows a very different course from 
that of the old poem, and complains that women are deceivers. 
The first part in -wra is all but identical with a romance by Juan del 
Encina, found in his Cancionero of 1496 (Duran, no. 1420); but it 
appears also in Barbieri’s Cancionero musical (no. 81), attributed to 
Ae Ribera. I suppose that all poems printed in Encina’s original 
Cancionero may safely be considered his, and Ribera was the musical 
composer. 

No. 164: “Venid, venid, amadores, / quantos en el mundo son,” 
by “el grande africano.” This ten-line poem is conventional 
enough in literary quality, but is interesting for two reasons: it does 
not occur, so far as I know, in any later collection, and its first line 
was quoted as proverbial in a long poem by Pinar (Foulché-Delbosce, 
Canc. cast. del siglo XV, Il, Madrid, 1915, p. 566a; Canc. general of 
1511, no. 875). See below, C., no. 165. 

No. 169: ““No adames, el cavallero, / fija del vuestro sefior.” A 
mere four-line mote. 

No. 220: ‘“‘Caminaba el pensamiento, / tristeza y su conpania,” 
by Rodrigo Manrique. Not found elsewhere. 

No. 305: “‘Asonbrado el pensamiento / de mi secreto cuidado,”’ by 
Avila. This is the same poem as the “‘Desctibrase el pensamiento”’ 
of the Canc. gen., no. 456 (Duran, no. 1416). It was wrongly at- 
tributed to Juan del Encina in the 1516 edition of the latter’s 
Cancionero, cf. Gallardo, Ensayo, II, col. 823."5 

No. 349: “Yo me estaba en la mi celda / rrezando como solfa,”’ 
anon. Not found elsewhere. It is a twenty-line devotional poem; 
the speaker (a friar?) says that Death appeared to him and urged 
him to enjoy life in this world, but he went to church, prayed, and 
returned to his cell happy and refreshed. It has perfect rime in -fa. 


% Another poem attributed to Encina in the same 1516 edition is ““Gritando 
va el caballero / publicando su gran mal” (Duran, no. 297). In the Canc. gen of 
1511, no. 455, and the Canc. de romances “sin afio,”’ f. 233v°, it bears the name of 
Juan Manuel. Menéndez y Pelayo vacillated in his opinion. In Antol., IV, 91 
he lists it as by Juan Manuel; ibid., VI, cccexxx, as by Encina. 

The line “Gritando va el cavallero’”’ was cited by Pinar in same poem already 
alluded to under no. 164 above; see Foulché-Delbose, Canc. cast., I1, 564b. 
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There is a strong resemblance between this romance and a pecu- 
liarly rimed romance by Encina (Durdn, no. 1383; Canc. musical, 
no. 62), beginning “Yo me estaba reposando, / durmiendo como 
solia.” Death appears to the lover, he goes to his sweetheart’s 
house for aid, she does not appear in response to his pleas, he returns 
home disconsolate. Encina’s piece has the rare rime-scheme ABAB- 
CBCB etc., throughout. There are some slight verbal resem- 
blances: “‘cargado de pensamientos, / que valerme no podfa,” in the 
British Museum MS; “‘cercado de pensamiento, / que valerme no 
podia,”’ in Encina. I should say that the former is a “‘contrahechura 
a lo divino”’ of Encina’s romance. 

No. 355: “Dios del gielo, Dios del cielo, / Dios del cielo, Sefior 
mfo’’; a four-line envoi to the collection. 


C. Gtosas 


No. 13: on “Por el mes era de mayo” (Prim., 114a), by Garci 
Sanchez de Badajoz (Canc. gen., no. 223). 


No. 24: on “Rosa fresca” (Prim., 115), by the same. 
No. 40: on “Fonte frida” (Prim., 116) by Carasa. 


No. 61: on “‘Maldita seas, ventura” (no. 60 under B, above), by 
Pinar. 


No. 71: on “Rosa fresea” (Prim., 115), by Florencia Pinar (Canc. 
gen., no. 438). 


No. 95: on “‘Pésame de vos, el conde’”’ (Menéndez Pelayo, Antol., 
IX, 251), by Francisco de Leén (Canc. gen., no. 434). 


No. 125: on “Por mayo era, por mayo” (Prim., 114), by Nifiez 
(Canc. gen., no. 462). 


No. 126: on “Afuera, afuera, deseo” (a contrahechura of Prim., 37, 
but a long distance from the original); by Nijfiez. 


% Gallardo, Ensayo, II, col. 885, note 1, remarked: “El artificio rimico de este 
romance es invencién de Encina, no seguido, que yo sepa, de otro ningtin trovador.” 
He was mistaken, however, as to the uniqueness of the rime-scheme. It is found 
in two other poems of the same period, Duran, no. 1396, anon., and no. 1423, 
attributed to one Velazquez de Avila. 

R. Menéndez Pidal, Flor nueva, 2nd ed., p. 79, believes that this poem of 
Encina is the source of the remarkable lyrical ballad known as El enamorado y la 
muerte, found in oral tradition of Catalonia, Castile, and some Jewish Spanish- 
speaking regions. The resemblance is not great, though the assonance is the same. 
If Pidal is right, the course of the centuries has improved the poem immensely. 
At least his suggestion is more plausible than that of Menéndez y Pelayo, Aniol., 
X, 263, note 1, who indicates a parallel with the Coplas de la muerte, Salvd, 
Catdlogo, no. 1195. An English translation of the modern ballad by Edwin Honig 
is to be found in his Garcia Lorca (Norfolk, Conn., 1944), pp. 27-28. 
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Nos. 162 and 163: on “‘Durandarte, Durandarte” (Prim., 180), 
by “el grande africano.” 

No. 165: on “‘Venid, venid, amadores” (no. 164, under B), by 
Pinar. 

No. 230: a villancico which begins with two lines of La bella mal 
maridada (Prim., 142), by Games. 

No. 263: on “Fonte frida” (Prim., 116), by Tapia (Canc. gen., 
no. 440). 

9. About 1482. The Vita Christi of Frey Ifigo de Mendoza "7 
contains one romance of the Nativity, beginning “Gozo muestren en 
la tierra / y en el limbo alegrfa’”’ (Foulché-Delbose, op. cit., I, 14b-— 
15a). There are 18 lines, with perfect rime in -fa. This may well 
be the first romance ever printed. 

At this point, for lack of better information on the proper order, I 
insert two manuscript cancioneros of uncertain date. 

10. The Cancionero called “de Herberay,” because it once be- 
longed to a French scholar of the 16th century, Nicolas Herberay, 
Sieur des Essarts.'* Gallardo says it is written in “letra del siglo 
XV,” and “La clase de poetas cuyas obras se hallan reunidas en este 
Cancionero, no me permite dudar que se compilase hacia la segunda 
mitad del siglo XV” (cols. 451, 452). It contains one romance of 30 
lines, ‘Por una selua damores / terribles vozes oy,” by Diego de 
Sevilla. It rimes in -f, and is a contrahechura of the last part of a 
Carolingian ballad, Prim., 183. 

11. The Cancionero de Yxar (Ijar) is at present known almost 
entirely by the portions printed by Gallardo,’ and they form a 


17 On the bibliography of the works of Frey ffigo de Mendoza see Menéndez 
y Pelayo, Antol., VI, ccv, note 1. The earliest dated edition of the Vita Christi 
is of Zamora, 1482, but it appears that there may have been an earlier one without 
date or place. 

18 Partially reprinted by Gallardo, Ensayo, I, no. 484. The romance is in 
col. 502. Gallardo says that he omits the prose portions and “las poesias que se 
hallan en colecciones impresas”’ (col. 452). 

1” Ensayo, I, no. 486. The MS was owned by Jaime Ferndndez de Ijar in 
1645. The date of the MS has never been closely determined. Gallardo (col. 
578) says “letra del siglo XV, por la mayor parte.” The gloss on “O Belerma,” 
mentioned later in the text, contains the lines ““La gente de Yucatan / estaba en 
gran agonia” (Gayangos y Vedia, I, 51la). One would like to know when the 
name Yucatan first became well enough known for literary allusion in Spain. 
Dr. Ralph L. Roys of Seattle, and Dr. France Scholes of the Carnegie Institution, 
experts in the early history of the Maya country, assure me that the name Yucatan 
did not exist before 1517 (expedition of Hernando de Cérdoba). It appears in a 
papal bull of February, 1518, in Cortés first Carta (July 10, 1519), and in other 
documents of the same period. Indications are that the name became known 
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much smaller proportion of the whole than in the case of the Can- 
cionero Herberay. At least we know that it contains some romances. 

Of one, “‘En las cortes esta el rey, / en las cortes de Mongén,”’ 
Gallardo gives only four lines (col. 588), but fortunately Gayangos 
y Vedia, in the Adiciones y notas to their translation of Ticknor (I, 
Madrid, 1851, pp. 512-514) copied the entire poem. It rimes 
strictly in -6n, and is satirical in nature. Twenty pseudonyms are 
elucidated in notes, which I suppose must exist in the original 
manuscript. 

Thirty lines of ““O Belerma, O Belerma” (Prim., 181) are supplied 
in Coplas de disparates which form a gloss on it; again, Gallardo gives 
but one copla (col. 589), and we have recourse to Gayangos y Vedia 
for the entire poem (op. cit., pp. 510-512).?° 

Other disparates, according to Gallardo (col. 589), gloss the 
romance viejo “‘La mafiana de san Juan / al punto que alboreaba” 
(Prim., 75) in 40 coplas, but he gives only one, and therefore only two 
lines of the ballad. If we had the complete set, we should possess a 
version of this romance earlier by 50 or 75 years than any other 
known.” 

12. 1492. Antonio de Lebrija’s Gramdtica castellana,”* Libro II, 
cap. vi contains six (octosyllabic) lines of ““Digasme tu, el ermitafio / 
que hazes la vida santa” (Prim., 147, which however has an 7-a 
assonance, not an a-a); cap. viii contains four lines of the same (but 
this time with i-a assonance: “‘Digasme tu, el ermitafio, / que hazes 
la santa vida’’), and four lines of “Morirse quiere Alexandre / de 
dolor del corag6n” (Antol., IX, 218). This is in all probability the 
first occurrence of this poem, which the troubadour Pinar alluded to 
as “vn romance por cancion / que publica la passion / de la muerte 
de Alixandre”’ (Cancionero general de Castillo, 1511, no. 876; Foulché- 
Delbose, Canc. cast. del siglo XV, II, 565ab). 


soon in Europe. Even so, this poem can hardly be older than 1520; other portions 
of the MS may, of course, be much older. Gayangos y Vedia (see below; p. 566) 
do say of the collection, ‘‘contiene las obras de muchos poetas desde los tiempos de 
D. Juan el Segundo o Enrique III hasta el de Carlos V.” 

2° Mild y Fontanals, in his De la poesia heroico-popular castellana (Obras com- 
pletas, VII, Barcelona, 1896, p. 374), states that the form lezar for dejar occurs in 
the “Oh Belerma”’ of the Canc. de Izar. I fail to find it in the coplas as printed 
by Gayangos y Vedia, but Mild is so rarely in error that I hesitate to accuse him 
of a slip. He may have seen the MS. 

21 Would this by chance be the “versiédn desconocida también é inédita” that 
‘Menéndez Pidal mentions in El romancero espajiol, N. Y., 1910, p. 37, note 1? 

2 Facsimile ed. E. Walberg, Halle, 1909. 
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13. 1496. The first edition of Juan del Encina’s Cancionero, 
1496,”* contains four romances (Duran, nos. 1084, 1383, 1384, 1420). 
In accord with the spirit of the time, these are all written with per- 
rect rime (respectively -ada, -ta, -ado, -ura). On Durdn 1383 see 
note 16 above. 

14. 1499. La Celestina. ‘‘Mira Nero de Tarpeya / a Roma 
como se ardia’”’; four lines only, of Durdn, no. 571, a romance tro- 
vadoresco. They are in Act I; page 4 of Foulché-Delbosc’s reim- 
pression of the Burgos, 1499, text (Barcelona-Madrid, 1902). 

15. 1505? “En Alcaudete est4 el buen rrey, / en esse lugar 
honrrado”; Vicente Barrantes (see note 24) printed five lines of it 
(p. 47); the complete 72-line form was given by Publio Hurtado in 
the Revista de Extremadura, 1902, IV, 328, from a different manu- 
script, and reprinted from Hurtado’s text by Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Antol., XII, 100. The poem concerns the execution of the brothers 
Carvajal by Fernando IV and the king’s emplazamiento, the subject 
of a better and better known romance (Prim., 64) in the Cancionero 
de romances sin ano. 

How old is the MS romance? Fernando el emplazado died in 
1312; no one would maintain that in its present form it was created 
then. Juan de Mena alluded to the existence of such a song 
(Laberinto de Fortuna, copla 287): “segund dizen rusticos desto 
cantando.” (Cf. R. Menéndez Pidal, Poesia juglaresca, p. 417.) 
Dr. Galindez de Carvajal was a physician at the court of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, where he says he heard it sung to divert the Queen: “un 
rromance antiguo que solia oyr cantar muchas veces la reyna cato- 
lica.”” The Queen died in 1504, and the poem appears to be dated 
beyond cavil. It does not, however, possess all the earmarks of a 
romance antiguo. Many of its lines are common to the version of the 
Cancionero de romances, but it is weaker and more like an erudito. . 
Hurtado remarked (p. 329), “yo lo hubiera juzgado posterior al siglo 
XV, a no tener la certeza de que el propio Dr. Galfndez fué el que lo 
recogié de boca del pueblo.”” And Menéndez y Pelayo, who liked 
the Canc. s. a. version much better, but did not challenge the age of 
either poem, had this to say about the prose genealogy in which the 


23 Facsimile reproduction, Madrid, 1928. The later editions of his Can- 
ctonero (before 1511) I know only through the information afforded by Gallardo 
and Duran, and one cannot be perfectly sure how many romances they contain. 

% Vicente Barrantes, in his Aparato bibliogrdfico para la historia de Extrema- 
dura, III, Madrid, 1877, published extracts from Dr. Galindez de Carvajal’s 
Genealogia de los Carvajales (pp. 45-50); on p. 50 he says that the MS “segin 
Floranes, lleva la fecha de 1505.” 
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rromance antiguo was inserted: ‘‘A juzgar por los extractos, no debe 
de ser el primitivo trabajo de Galfndez, sino interpolado por un 
genealogista posterior, caso frecuente en manuscritos de este género.”’ 
(Antol., XII, 99, note 2.) If the prose text can have suffered inter- 
polations, the poem can be a part of one of them. 

16. After 1505? (no. 63 is copied from an Italian book of 1505). 
The Cancionero musical de los siglos XV y XVI (Cancionero de 
palacio) * is, considering both its poetic and its musical content, 
the most important verse collection of its period. It contains, either 
complete or in fragmentary condition, 36 romances. They fall 
naturally into three classes: A, Romances viejos (14 or 15 in number); 
B, Romances histéricos (7), of the late period, near the fall of Granada, 
quite lacking in the poetic feeling and style of the earlier fronterizos; 
C, Romances trovadorescos (14). The first two classes I will present 
in detail. 


A. Romances VIEJOs 
P. 53: among the poems that Barbieri lists as shown in the MS 


index of the collection, but missing in the text, is “Por las sierras 
davilla (sic), romance.” This could be an old poem, but I have no 


further knowledge of it. 

No. 69: “Por mayo era, por mayo, / cuando face las calores’’ 
(variant of Prim., 114). 

No. 97: “Fonte frida, fonte frida, / fonte frida y con amor” 
(Prim., 116). 

No. 158: “La bella mal maridada, / de las mds lindas que vi,” a 
gloss by Gabriel on four lines of Prim., 142. Barbieri wonders 
whether the original form of this famous poem was romance or 
villancico. 

No. 175: “Madre, la mi madre, / el mi lindo amigo.” This six- 
syllable romancillo, here provided with a refrain and treated as a 
song, is a forerunner of the “Madre, la mi madre, / el amor esquivo”’ 
of the Romancero general (Duran, no. 1809). Both have the same 
assonance in 7-0. It is also, though brief (six lines), possibly the 
earliest known example of the verse-type, for the Cantar de los 
Comendadores de Cérdoba was not printed till much later, however 
early it existed.” 


% Ed. Asenjo Barbieri, Madrid, 1890. 

%* Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol., X, 369-372.—A song beginning “Madre, 
la mi madre, / guardas me poneys” became popular about 1600. See Schevill and 
Bonilla, note to Cervantes’ La Entretenida; Comedias y entremeses, III, Madrid, 
1918, p. 243 (88-15). 
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No. 318: “Caballeros de Alcalé, / entrastes a facer presa’’; 
under the name Lope Martinez; cf. Antol., 1X, 202, note 1. Four 
lines only, e-a assonance, of a frontier poem related to Prim., 77; 
cf. also R. Menéndez Pidal, El romancero espatiol, N. Y., 1910, p. 
37 ff. The event was of about 1420 (1424). 


No. 321: “‘Alburquerque, Alburquerque, / merecfas ser honrado”’; 
four lines only; see Antol., IX, 194. 


No. 322: “‘Morirse quiere Alixandre / del dolor del coraz6n’’; 
see above under 12, Lebrija. 

No. 323: “Si d’amor pena sentis / por mesura y por bondat’’; 
14 lines, a fragment, with variants, of Prim., 173; see Antol., LX, 255. 

No. 325: “Airado va el escudero / de la ira de su padre’’; see 
Antol., IX, 222. 

No. 326: “‘Dormiendo est el caballero / que vino muy que- 
brantado”; four lines only (see Antol., IX, 222, note 1). This and 


the preceding number, both belonging perhaps to the Carolingian 
cycle, are found nowhere else. 


No. 329: “‘Pésame de vos, el conde, / porque vos mandan matar”’ 
(see Antol., IX, 251); 36 lines; a popular fragment of Prim., 190. 
Menéndez y Pelayo (ibid., note 1) says, “Es el mds antiguo texto 


conocido de un fragmento del Conde Claros.”” However, there is a 
chance that the gloss on the same lines in the British Museum 
cancionero (no. 95 in 8 above) is older. The poem appears here 
under the name of Encina, but probably because he wrote the music. 

No. 333: “Tiempo es, ell escudero, / tiempo es de andar d’aqui”; 
four lines only (see Prim., 158). This reading substitutes “escu- 
dero” for “caballero.” 

No. 343: ““Durandarte, Durandarte, / buen caballero probado”’; 
four lines only (Prim., 180). Here under the name Millan. 

No. 344: “Los brazos trayo cansados / de los muertos rodear”; 
four lines only, under the name of Mill4n. This is the earliest 
occurrence of lines from Prim., 185 (though overlooked by most 
Spanish critics), and is also noteworthy for bearing the name 
‘‘Reinalte’”’ where later versions have ‘‘Beltrdn.”’ 


B. Romances Histéricos 


No. 324: “Yo me soy la Reina viuda, / Reina que fui de Castilla.”’ 
Only four lines are here, and they are all we know of this poem. 
Barbieri thinks it refers to the mother of Isabel the Catholic; she 
died in 1496. (Cf. Antol., [X, 213, n. 1.) 
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No. 327: “Una safiosa porffa / sin ventura va pujando.” This 
40-line poem rimed in -ando appears here under the name of Encina, 
but is not in his cancioneros, or indeed anywhere but here. In 
stilted language placed on the lips of an unnamed Moor it laments 
the ravages of Fernando and his Christians in Moorish territory. 

No. 328: “En memoria d’Alixandre / Julio César se ferfa’’; a 
rimed (-ia) romance under the name of Juan Anchieta, concerning 
a minor event of 1489. 

No. 330: “Sobre Baza estaba el Rey, / lunes, después de yantar”’ 
(see Antol., IX, 202); date 1489. 

No. 331: “Pascua d’Espfritu Santo, / domingo, primero dfa’”’ 
(Antol., IX, 201), a fragment of 13 lines, rimed in -fa; date 1485. 

No. 332: “Setenil, ay Setenil . . .”; this narrative ballad of 
1484 lacks three lines, but what remains shows it to be of the detailed 
chronicle type. Its author was not inspired, but Menéndez y Pelayo 
might well have reprinted it entire instead of giving it mere mention 
(Antol., IX, 201, note 2). 

No. 335: “Por los campos de los moros / el Rey Don Fernando 
iba’’; four lines only, assonance in 7-a; under the name of F° de la 
Torre, probably the composer of the music. Another chronicle 


ballad on some event preceding the conquest of Granada. Cf. 
Antol., [X, 201, note 2. 


C. Romances TROVADORESCOS 


These are all rimed, some with names of authors (who may be 
only the composers of the music) and some without. They are the 
poems numbered 62, 64, 71, 72, 81, 83, 87, 88, 96, 284, 287, 315, 317, 
and 334. Only those numbered 284 and 334 require comment other 
than that furnished by Barbieri. 

No. 284: “Tierra y cielos se quejaban, / el sol triste s’escondia” ; 
may be a contrahechura of Prim., 98. 

No. 334: “Triste esté la Reina, triste, / triste esté, que no reyen- 
do’’; 12 lines riming in -endo; see Antol., IX, 212. A later version, 
unknown to Barbieri, was found by Wolf in the Prague collection 
of pliegos sueltos; see Antol., IX, 220. Menéndez y Pelayo should 
have placed the two together. 

17. 1508. Fray Ambrosio Montesino’s Cancionero de diversas 
obras de nuevo trobadas *" contains nine romances, eight religious and 

27 Ed. Justo de Sancha, in Bibl. Aut. Esp., XXXV, 401-466. The text is 


from the 1527 edition. A rare text of some of his coplas, Toledo, n.d. (circa 1485) 
was reprinted by Henry Thomas, London, 1936 (Coplas sobre diversas devociones y 
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one, on the death of the prince don Juan, historical.** All are in 
pure rime or very nearly pure. 


At this point in time we reach the two great Cancioneros gene- 
rales: that of Hernando del Castillo, 1511, and that of Juan Fer- 
ndndez de Constantina, no date.*® I will stop short of them in this 
analysis, however. From then on the number of printed romances 
becomes so great that a volume, not an article, would be needed to 
tabulate them. The pliegos sueltos, most of them undated, began 
to be printed at about that time. To draw up a catalog of them 
more complete than that in vol. I of Durdn’s Romancero general (pp. 
Ixvii-lxxx) would require prolonged study in Spanish libraries. 

The present article may serve at least to underscore the great 
need for editions of 15th century cancioneros. Besides those of 
“Tjar” and “‘Herberay,” only partly accessible to distant scholars, 
others exist known only by name, and perhaps not even by name.*® 
Some are still in manuscript, others in rare early prints. Here is 
work for many a Ph.D. candidate. 

If the dates of all the manuscripts that I have utilized in this 
article were more nearly certain, it would be instructive to attempi 
a classification of the romances by types, in order to learn the order 
in which they first appeaed. The basis on which to erect such as 
structure is not firm, yet one may at least indicate the results as 
they are. Excluding duplicates within the same collection, this is 
what we find: 


misterios de nuestra santa fe catélica). It furnishes longer versions of many poems, 
including some romances, but adds no new ones. 

28 See Antol., IX, 205, note 1. This historical poem has given rise to a dis- 
cussion, which it is no part of the present plan to continue here. A contemporary 
song on the same subject exists, and the question arises whether one was the basis 
of the other, and if so, which? In addition to the opinions cited by Menéndez 
y Pelayo loc. cit., and in Antol., XII, 296-298, one may consult R. Menéndez 
Pidal, in Rev. Filol. Esp., 1916, III, 259-261, and G. Cirot, in Bulletin hispanique, 
1923, XXV, 168-172. 

2° Duran and others after him believed that the Constantina volume was the 
earlier, but Foulché-Delbosc in his edition of it (Madrid, 1914; vol. XI of the 
Bibliéfilos madrilefios) proved probably beyond question that it is later than 
Castillo’s compilation. 

% Foulché-Delbose died before he was able to issue the projected volume that 
was to reveal the sources of his Cancionero castellano del siglo XV. We do not 
know what texts he used, or how much more material he meant to include. We 
do know that his collection is far from comprehending all the material available 
for that period. He did not even take the entire Cancionero de Baena. 
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First, this tabulation merely reinforces and makes visual a fact 
already known: that the romance, scorned by Santillana in 1450 as a 
source of pleasure to the lowest classes, was at the very moment of 
his scorn being taken up by Juan Rodriguez and Carvajal, and 
within a few decades it rocketed to high favor among poets at the 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The second point worthy of note is the very scanty representa- 
tion of romances juglarescos. This class of long minstrel-narratives, 
which includes such familiar poems as Conde Dirlos, Conde Claros, 
Calainos, Gaiferos, and the Marquis of Mantua series, is all but 
entirely lacking. The examples are: in 8 (British Museum MS), 
glosses on ‘““Durandarte, Durandarte”’ and ‘‘Pésame de vos, el conde”’ 
(a fragment from Conde Claros, popular apparently before the whole 
poem was); in 11 (Cancionero Ijar), a gloss on “Oh Belerma’’; and in 
16 (Cancionero musical), short passages from Conde Claros (the same 
“Pésame de vos, el conde” fragment), ‘‘Durandarte, Durandarte”’ 
and the third Gaiferos ballad (Prim., 173). This is a surprisingly 
weak showing. It is not, to be sure, a reason for supposing the 
romances juglarescos to be less old than had been generally thought, 
for a fragment presupposes a prior whole, just as a shard implies 
the earlier existence of a pot. ‘“Pésame de vos, el conde” is valid 
proof of the whole Conde Claros poem. But the lack of juglarescos 
in the 15th century is none the less a curious and unexpected fact. 
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Third, we note another great gap in the period: the famous cycles 
about medieval heroes—Bernardo del Carpio, Ferndn Gonzalez, the 
Infantes de Lara, the Cid. Where are these giant figures? Here is 
cause for speculation. We know the age of these legends, we know 
that early poems embodied them. We may attribute the gap in the 
15th century collections to lack of interest in such types among the 
collectors, themselves lyrists of an artificial school. The earliest 
romances viejos preserved are strongly lyrical in nature: Conde 
Arnaldos, Rosaflorida, Rosa fresca, Fonte frida, and the rest. The 
more rugged epic ballads were, I presume, equally current at the 
time, but they did not appeal to the men who put ink on paper. 


S. Griswotp Morey 
University of California 





TOWARDS THE VINDICATION OF ZORRILLA: THE 
DUMAS-ZORRILLA QUESTION AGAIN 


HE problem of the relationship between Zorrilla’s Don Juan 

Tenorio (1844) and Dumas’ Don Juan de Marana, ou la Chute 

d’un ange (1836) has been one of the most curious chapters in the 
history of Franco-Spanish literary relations. 

Most students of the Don Juan theme have accepted the view 
that in the creation of his play Zorrilla was indebted to Dumas. 
Professor Fitz-Gerald, in his well known survey of the attributed 
sources of the Spanish play,! concludes that Zorrilla’s two sources 
were Tirso’s Burlador de Sevilla and Dumas’ Don Juan de Marana. 
Professor Barlow has since demonstrated that Zorrilla knew and 
used Antonio de Zamora’s No hay deuda que no se pague y convidado 
de piedra.* Professor Casalduero, in his recent broad study of the 
theme,* bases his discussion of Zorrilla’s use of the Don Juan material 
on the assumption that the most important source of the Tenorio is 
Dumas, although not without observing that the stronger creative 
impulse stems from Zamora. Professor Thompson compares Don 
Juan Tenorio with Don Juan de Marana and cites some thirteen 
concrete cases of similarity between the two plays.‘ The typical 
scholarly attitude towards the problem is epitomized by the state- 
ment in the Mérimée-Morley History of Spanish Literature which 
refers to Zorrilla’s play as “‘. . . this recast of Tirso’s old Burlador, 
or, more exactly, of the elder Dumas’ Don Juan de Marana’’.® 

In the face of this evidence, it may seem surprising to find the 
Argentine scholar, J. A. Oria, in apparent disregard of the chronology 
involved, declaring parenthetically, apropos of the theme in the 
French theatre: ““Y nadie ignora que el Don Juan de Dumas procede 

1T. A. Fitz-Gerald, “Some Notes on the Sources of Zorrilla’s Don Juan Teno- 
rio,” in Hispania, 1922, V, 1-7. 

2J. W. Barlow, “‘Zorrilla’s Indebtedness to Zamora,” in Romanic Review, 
1926, XVII, 303-318. 

8 Joaquin Casalduero, Contribucién al estudio del tema de Don Juan en el teatro 


espafiol (Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, 1928, XIX, Nos. 3-4), pp. 
96-97. 

4J. A. Thompson, Alerandre Dumas Pere and Spanish Romantic Drama 
(Louisiana State University Studies, 1938, No. 37), pp. 160-174. 

5 Ernest Mérimée, A History of Spanish Literature. Translated, revised and 
enlarged by 8S. Griswold Morley, New York [1930], p. 479. 
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en parte del Tenorio de Zorrilla.”* It is quite possible, however, 
that Orfa may be right, as the present writer has believed for some 
years. 

Not the least puzzling factor in this involved literary situation is 
Zorrilla’s own voice in the matter, which traditionally has been com- 
pletely disregarded. His categorical denial that he utilized any 
foreign sources is well known: “Tan ignorante como atrevido, la 
emprendi yo con aquel magnffico argumento, sin conocer ni Le festin 
de Pierre, de Moliére, ni el precioso libreto del abate Da Ponte, ni 
nada, en fin, de lo que en Alemania, Francia é Italia se habfa escrito 
sobre la inmensa idea del libertinaje sacrilego personificado en un 
hombre: Don Juan.” " I believe that this statement of Zorrilla’s 
should not be brushed aside hastily as a falsehood, but that evidence 
in support of it should be sought. It is the purpose of this article to 
introduce new evidence in partial support of this claim and in partial 
vindication of the words of the Spanish dramatist. 

The strongest argument in support of the thesis that Zorrilla 
knew Dumas’ play and borrowed from it rests upon the similarity 
of the two dénouements. Nine points of similarity have been 
brought forth as proof of Zorrilla’s indebtedness to the French play: * 


1. The last minutes of Don Juan’s life are measured on the stage: 
in Dumas’ play, by a flaming clock, the hands of which are advanced 
by the spectres of the women whom he has wronged; and in Zorrilla’s 
play by the hourglass. 

2. The advancing of the clock by the women is said to have a 
counterpart in the attempt by the Estatua to take Don Juan off to 
Hell actually before the last grain of sand has run through the 
hourglass. 

3. The change which comes over Don Juan (bravado to medita- 
tiveness to fear) is expressed in the stage directions for the final 
tableau of Don Juan de Marana.® 

4. There is a possible parallel between the command of the 
Mauvais Ange to the dead to leave their tombs and Dofia Inés’ 
ordering them to return to their urns and pedestals. 


6 José A. Oria, “Don Juan en el teatro francés,” in Cuadernos de Cultura 
Teatral (Instituto Nacional de Estudios de Teatro, Buenos Aires), 1936, LX, 27. 

7 Recuerdos del tiempo viejo, Barcelona, 1880-82, I, 163-164. 

8 The most detailed analysis and discussion of these is given by Thompson, 
op. cit., pp. 173-174. 

* The stage direction referred to by Thompson, who points out this detail, is 
as follows: “Don Juan, de riant qu’il était, devient réveur, puis inquiet, puis 
effrayé. Il pdlit, chancelle, car il se sent au milieu de spectres et de fantémes.”’ 
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5. In both plays Don Juan dies by the sword: in Dumas’ he is 
killed by the flaming sword of Don Sandoval; and in Zorrilla’s (we 
are told) by that of Capitaén Centellas. 

6. Don Juan is told that one moment of repentance is enough to 
atone for a lifetime of evil. 

7. Don Juan answers that repentance cannot save him, for his 
time is too short. 

8. But Don Juan is, indeed, moved to repentance, and the salva- 
tion of his soul is assured. 

9. He is saved through love. 


Among these points of resemblance the element of repentance 
and salvation is, of course, the important and, one might say, the 
decisive one. Whatever its artistic merit in comparison with Tirso’s 
traditional damnation of the protagonist, it is the one great “ro- 
mAantico-sentimental” contribution (to use Professor Casalduero’s 
term) of the nineteenth century to the Don Juan theme. The credit 
for this transcendental innovation has gone to Dumas. 

Now, what has hitherto been considered a curious ancillary fact 
has been pointed out previously. Before Zorrilla’s play was written, 
there had been two Spanish translations of Don Juan de Marana: 
one published in Tarragona by a certain J. M. LI. in 1838,!° the 
other by Garcia Gutiérrez in Madrid in 1839." The interesting and 
puzzling thing about these translations is that they are apparently a 
“reversion to type’’—that is, they renounce the repentance-salvation 
theme of the dénouement of Dumas’ play and return to the “tradi- 
tional” ending of Tirso, in which the protagonist is damned. Not 
only do these two Spanish translations “revert to type,”’ but the 
earliest Portuguese version of Dumas’ work which I have found 
(1840) * also rejects the repentance-salvation element in favor of 
the ‘traditional’ Spanish dénouement. 

These curious facts set one to thinking. Why should each of 


10 Don Juan de Marana y Sor Marta, Tarragona, Chulid, 1838. Thompson, 
op. cit., p. 75, identifies the author as possibly J. M. Llivi, who published a transla- 
tion of Kean in the same year. 

1 Don Juan de Marana, o la caida de un dngel, Madrid, Yenes, 1839. See 
N. B. Adams, “A Little Known Spanish Adaptation of Dumas’ Don Juan de 
Marana,” in Romanic Review, 1929, XX, 241. See also Thompson, op. cit., pp. 
82-88. 

2 D. Joao de Marafia, ou A quéda de um anjo, mysterio em 5 actos, 7 quadros, e 
2 intermedios, (Archivo Theatral, ou Collecgdo selecta dos mais modernos dramas do 
theatro francez, publicado por uma sociedade. Tomo terceiro. Lisboa, na Typo- 
graphia Carvalhense. Anno de 1840, pp. 361-405.) 
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these three translators in the two great Catholic nations of the 
Iberian Peninsula reject the new religious and profoundly Catholic 
element introduced into the Don Juan legend? And why should it 
be a Frenchman who hit upon the dramatic device and the moral 
philosophy which were to be largely responsible for a revitalization 
of the old Don Juan theme—a revitalization to the point where, in 
the form of Zorrilla’s play, it was for many years, on All Souls’ Day, 
to teach its lesson wherever Spanish is spoken? 

Intriguing as the question is, the answer is not to be found in 
philosophy. It is a surprisingly simple answer and close at hand. 
One has only to turn to the first edition (1836) of Don Juan de 
Marana, the form of the play used by the three Iberian translators of 
1838—40.' Upon turning to this original form of the play, one finds 
that the new element of repentance-salvation is completely lacking! 
Not only is this true of the three printings of 1836; neither does the 
“nouvelle édition revue et corrigée par |’auteur’”’ (1841) make this 
significant innovation.» As far as I have been able to ascertain, the 
new romantic dénouement of Don Juan de Marana does not appear in 
print until the publication of the edition by Michel Lévy fréres 
(1864). 

Nor is the repentance-salvation theme the only element lacking 
from the last tableau of the early editions of Dumas’ play. Of the 
points of alleged similarity listed above, Number 1 (the flaming 
clock) is omitted. Lacking Number 1, Number 2 becomes invalid 
(since there are no spectres pushing the clock ahead to compare with 
the attempt of the Estatua to take Don Juan to Hell before the last 
grain of sand has run through the hourglass). The stage direction 
(Number 3) does not appear. Number 6 is only partially a parallel, 
for while Dumas’ Don Juan is told to repent, Marthe’s statement of 
the efficacy of one moment of repentance in atonement for a lifetime 
of sin is not in the first editions. Number 7 (Don Juan’s answer) is 


18 Don Juan de Marana was published in three forms in this year: (1) Paris, 
Marchant, 1836; (2) reprinted in the Magasin Thédtral, XIII (1836); (3) in Dumas, 
Oewores completes, Thédire, 6 vols., Paris, Charpentier, 1834-36, Vol. VI. 

4 Dumas, Thédire complet, 3 vols., Paris, C. Gosselin, 1841. (3° série, pp. 
1-98.) 

4 F. W. Reed calls attention to a manuscript of Don Juan de Marana in his 
collection, which he terms “an early draft,” noting that it contains “numerous 
alterations, some in Dumas’ hand, while the fifth act differs greatly, especially 
in the final tableau, in which Don Juan dies unrepentant.” (A Bibliography of 
Alexandre Dumas Pere, London, 1933, p. 90.) 

16 Thédtre complet de Alex. Dumas, Paris, Michel Lévy fréres, 1863-74. 15 
vols. (Don Juan de Marana is in Vol. III, 1864.) 
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not a point of similarity, for Dumas’ protagonist, unlike Zorrilla’s, 
does not accept the fundamental truth of repentance only to hesitate 
because of the shortness of time. Instead, he hurls defiance at God 
and man with his diabolic and mocking reply: demain. Numbers 
8 and 9, we have shown, do not exist in the original French play. 
This leaves only two points which the endings of the plays are 
said to have in common. I cannot agree that the death of the 
protagonist by the sword (Point 5) constitutes proof that Zorrilla 
used the dénouement of Dumas’ play. Together with a considerable 
body of evidence, this point might have had weight, but stripped of 
other (and stronger) evidence, it cannot be said to be of importance. 
What more traditional way for a character in a Spanish play to die? 
Nor can I agree that Point 4, which at best could be supporting 
evidence for other weightier arguments, is of significance. Lacking 
stronger evidence, it can hardly be affirmed that the possible parallel 
between the command of the Mauvais Ange that the dead leave 
their tombs, and Dofia Inés’ ordering them to return to their pedes- 
tals is an indication that Zorrilla knew and used Don Juan de Marana. 
Where, we may ask, did Dumas get the material for the changes 
in the later editions of his play? Presumably from knowledge, 
direct or indirect, of Don Juan Tenorio. Dumas was in Spain in 
1846, two years after the appearance of Zorrilla’s work. He fre- 
quented the Café del Principe and knew several of the leading 
dramatists and actors of the Teatro del Principe, where Don Juan 
Tenorio had been performed.'’? His only mention of attendance at 
a theatrical performance, however, was on the night of October 13, 
1846, when he saw Mme. Guy-Stéphen dance at the Teatro del 
Circo,'* and I am unable to find any record of a performance of 
Don Juan Tenorio during the time when Dumas was in Madrid. 
What more natural, however, than that the subject of Zorrilla’s re- 
cent play, on the same theme as one of Dumas’ own, should come 
up in his conversations with Spanish playwrights and actors, or that 
he should find the new play in the bookstores of Madrid? 
The genesis of Don Juan Tenorio is still a complicated problem. 
In a later study, based upon a collation of the texts of Zorrilla, 
Dumas and the two Spanish translators of the latter, I hope to shed 
more light on the question. For the present, the evidence submitted 


17 Dumas, Impressions de voyage. De Paris u Cadiz. (2 vols. Paris, Cal- 
mann Lévy, 1897-98.) Vol. I, p. 174. He comments specifically upon his cor- 
dial relations with Bretén and Vega and the actors Carlos de la Torre and Romea. 

18 Tbid., I, 129-131. 
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here would indicate that Zorrilla should be credited with the one 
great romantic, religious innovation of the nineteenth century in the 
Don Juan theme. And the destruction of the strongest evidence in 
support of the view that he knew and used Dumas’ play is an indica- 
tion that we might take more seriously Zorrilla’s own words on the 
subject. It is a step towards the vindication of Zorrilla of the 
charge of prevarication. 
JoHN KENNETH LESLIE 
Northwestern University 





THE ROMANTIC NOVEL IN CATALONIA 


I 


LONE among literary genres, the prose romance was by nature 
revolutionary. A creation of the age itself, it owed little if any 
allegiance to the past, and naturally assimilated and propagated more 
advanced ideas than could be squeezed within the set forms and 
accepted formulae of the drama or of poetry: 


Habldbase mucho del romanticismo; mas exceptuando los autores de 
novelas histéricas, nadie se resolvia a predicar con el ejemplo, planteando 
la revolucién en el terreno prictico.! 


Le Breton, writing of the “office du roman” in the early nine- 
teenth century, declares that “‘par lui s’est. continué et accentué chez 
nous, au milieu de la décadence des autres genres, le mouvement 
intellectuel d’ou devait naitre le romantisme.” ? 

Yet how little has the importance of prose fiction been acknowl- 
edged in the creation, development, and, it must be admitted, in the 
disintegration of European Romanticism! Even in the most recent 
and extensive study of that movement in Spain, that of E. Allison 
Peers, the subject is reduced almost to a passing mention. When 
we come to the historical novel in Catalonia, an even more striking 
example of this omission is found in the splendid work of J. Amade, 
Origines et premiéres manifestations de la Renaissance littéraire en 
Catalogne (1924). It must be remembered that, from the earliest 
expressions of Romanticism in Catalonia to the present day, most 
critics have accepted the premise—on grounds too often as vaguely 
explored as those supporting most “‘articulos de fe literaria”—that 
in the growth of this movement and therefore of the succeding 
Catalan Renaissance, prose fiction was indeed a factor of some im- 
portance. Reference is made to the abundance of sentimental and 
terror novels, to the Waverley Novels and to Lépez Soler’s Preface to 
Los Bandos de Castilla (1830). Tubino, for example, declares that 
the type of the Renaissance, “estética-romdntica-escocesa,”’ was 
early fixed by the novels of Lépez Soler and Juan Cortada, which also 


1N. Alonso Cortés, Zorrilla: su vida y sus obras, Valladolid, 1916-20, I, 159. 
2 Le roman francais au 19%me siecle. Avant Balzac, Paris, 1901, p. 13. 
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shielded it from French and “madrilefio” infection.2 The Renais- 
sance owed to Romanticism “‘le souffle créateur,” and for Amade, as 
for Tubino and others, the fullest expression of the Romanticism 
peculiar to Catalonia is found in this Preface of Lépez Soler. But 
how little does any critic, having acknowledged the premise, elabo- 
rate any argument or state any conclusion. In the chronology of 
the Catalan Renaissance which Amade draws up in his extensive 
work, the novel is relegated to a neglected corner. He does not even 
include in it the publication date of Los Bandos de Castilla. Simi- 
larly, though he is fully aware of the unique influence of Scott, 
“vrai libérateur des Ames catalanes,” in his study the Waverley 
Novels are completely subordinated to poetry and to the single 
“Ode” of Aribau. It is true that in his case the myopoea derives 
from a belief that the novel never achieved in Catalonia a Catalan 
character, but preserved rather a purely general Romantic tone, and 
so can be summarily dismissed from a study of the Renaissance: 


ce genre littéraire n’a pas trouvé en Catalogne, comme la poésie . . . la 
forme d’adaptation catalane . . . [the novels show some signs of . . .] la 


réconstitution d’un esprit régional; . . . mais elles gardent encore un 
caractére trop “universel.”’ 4 


But surely this was begging the question. Catalan Romanticism 
and Renaissance obviously both drew their inspiration and their 
material from similar founts, each making characteristic use of them. 
If the rediscovery of the medieval glories of Catalonia is the avowed 
aim of the Renaissance, surely it is quibbling to dismiss similar 
aspirations when discovered in novelists. 

Much of this general disregard of the novel derives from unaware- 
ness of the volume and true nature of the prose fiction produced 
during this period. Though scholarship has revealed the enormous 
production in England and in France during the decades from 1790 
to 1850, in Spanish studies we still lack a bibliography. The only 
existing list is that of William Zellars, La novela histérica en Espatia: 
1829-1850 (1938), praiseworthy as a pioneer work, but totally in- 
adequate asasource. For the earlier years there is no bibliography 
at all. Yet the material has been neither elusive nor inaccessible. 
A casual perusal of the contemporary press, such as the Diario de 
Avisos de Madrid, or even of a well-known bibliography, such as 
Hidalgo’s Diccionario general de Bibliografia Espatiola (1862-88), 

3 Historia del Renacimiento literario . . . en Catalunya, Madrid, 1880, pp. 
157-158. 

‘Op. cit., p. 505. 
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would quickly reveal the enormous flood of fiction that flowed over 
the reading public. A sufficient, and even ample selection of these 
works is available in accessible libraries (British Museum, Library 
of Congress, various University and College Libraries in the United 
States—especially at Oberlin and Harvard).5 It is hoped that the 
present study may guide students of the period to explore this new 
field of research. 

In view of these facts and fancies, what is the historical impor- 
tance of the novel in the growth and character of Catalan Roman- 
ticism and Renaissance? What again is the true nature of the 
Catalan Romantic novel? In answering these questions and as 
illustrations of the ideas so developed, the writer hopes to establish 
the claim of at least three novels for sympathetic consideration as 
important Romantic works, both historically and intrinsically. 
These are: Estanislao de Cosca Vayo, Los Terremotos de Orihuela, o 
Henrique y Florentina (Valencia, 1829); Juan Cortada, Lorenzo 
(Barcelona, 1837), and El Templario y la Villana (Barcelona, 1840). 
Characteristically none of these works is so much as mentioned in 
most histories of literature; two are ignored by the bibliography of 
Zellars. 

What was the state of literature in Spain when in 1818 the Valen- 
cian bookseller Manuel de Cabrerizo, in his Coleccién de Novelas, 
first introduced his country to the abundance of this new literary 
genre already acclaimed in other parts of Europe? Over the turn of 
the century (let us say from 1789 to 1807) it had seemed that Spain 
was ready to enjoy the same books as the rest of Europe. There had 
been the brief publication of Richardson (1794-1798), a translation 
of Paul et Virginie (1798), and of Atala (1801), and of Werther (1803). 
Cervantes and Lesage had shared a brief return to favour with the 
more fashionable successes, Fielding, Young, Buffon, Klopstock, 
Chateaubriand, and Gray’s Elegy. But even this brief enthusiasm 
died in the following years, 1807-1818. Neither foreign nor na- 
tional, nor old nor new, could engage the attention of a public torn 
by the War of Independence. Hence, in the Spain of 1817, there 
was still almost no trace anywhere of the vigorous pre-Romanticism 
and early Romanticism which were so alive in England and France. 
The best poets were Neo-Classical and démodé, if not already dead 
or in exile as afrancesados. Of the drama it were better not to ask; 
certainly it showed little concern with literature. Béhl de Faber 

5 The writer has already in typescript such a bibliography of some 450 titles, 


as part of a full study, also in typescript, of the whole development of prose fiction 
in Spain, 1700-1849. 
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and J. J. de Mora had just been indulging in their Calderonian dis- 
pute in Madrid, where also the future literary generation (Espron- 
ceda, Ventura de la Vega, Patricio de la Escosura and Roca de 
Togores) was being educated by Alberto Lista and Gémez Hermo- 
silla. In another five years El Europeo would appear in Barcelona; 
some twelve years later the Madrid stage would produce the ex- 
travagances of Don Alvaro o la fuerza del sino. But at this date all 
that the national printing presses were turning out was “‘tratados 
filoséficos, historias razonadas, diccionarios enciclopédicos, espfritus, 
andlisis, sumarios. . . .” 

In 1818, therefore, where should an ambitious bookseller turn for 
publication which should break through the century-long monotony 
of heavy and learned tomes, and by general popularity and wide sale 
show a handsome profit? Manuel de Cabrerizo was an exceedingly 
lively and progressive person, probably the first modern salesman 
of books in Spain, sensitive as a barometer to the potential tastes of 
his readers. So sensitive, in fact, that a study of his ventures might 
well produce as vivid and accurate an impression of the contempo- 
rary tastes in reading as any other. In fact, the career of Cabrerizo 
is of far greater significance in the history of Spanish Romanticism 
than has hitherto been acknowledged. Burdened with much less 
sense of his responsibility as a diffuser of culture than, for example, 
his later contemporary of Barcelona, A. de Bergnes, Cabrerizo was 
nevertheless not wholly unaware of the services to Spanish reading 
that he was rendering. His shop offered a tertulia to the literary 
youth of Valencia, and must often have put a few duros into the 
pockets of Vayo, Luis Lamarca and Arolas for some odd stint of 
translation or of editing. For though these men wrote poetry and 
plays in the Neo-Classical mode, there can be little doubt that in the 
tertulia they discussed and were interested in the new popular form 
of literature, prose fiction. Cabrerizo was not the man to hide his 
discoveries from his friends. He at least had discovered that all 
the contemporary masterpieces of literature were works of prose 
fiction, Werther, Paul et Virginie, Atala, and that romance had 
brought fame to the names of Richardson, Anne Radcliffe, Monk 
Lewis, and the endless Mesdames Genlis, Cottin, ete. And Ca- 
brerizo had decided to be in the swim. Constantly crying his wares, 
he plundered Europe to create and to satisfy a Spanish reading 
public for these European masterpieces: 


se han entresacado tinicamente aquellas [obras ] cuyo mérito est&é general- 
mente reconocido en Europa, y que a una moral sélida y pura retinen una 
instruccién amena y variada. . . . Al lado de los cuadros sublimes de 
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D’Arlincourt se verdn . . . las tiernas e interesantes escenas domésticas 
del dulce y delicado Lafontaine, Goethe y Madama Genard. 

Junto a las descripciones artisticas de la hermosa Italia por Mme. 
Stael se hallaré un rasgo histérico de Espafia, Argel o la Grecia moderna, 
y para cobrarse del gran pavor que inspiran las terribles apariciones de la 
familia de Vieland y del Castillo de Mazzini, hallaré el 4nimo las risuefias 
pinturas de Chateaubriand y las sencillas costumbres de la Suecia.® 


He included the softly sentimental and highly moral fiction de- 
scended from Richardson, the violent feverish fiction of the Gothic 
School, and the exoticism of place, form and colour stimulated by 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, Rousseau,and Chateaubriand. History and 
geography, already favourite reading of the epoch, were ransacked 
for their mystery, their strangeness, their horror, and for prototypes 
of great virtue or great vice. The prime, and often the only requisite 
quality for inclusion in the Collection was emotion, whether it was 
expressed in passion, or reflected in scenery or action; emotion 
violently generated in the fiction and directly transmitted to the 
reader. Twenty volumes were off the press in a couple of years, and 
almost all of the original collection of some 78 volumes had appeared 
some time before those distant events, Hl Moro Expésito and La 
Conjuracién de Venecia. No Spanish originals were included among 
the early volumes. Cabrerizo’s mission, as he saw it, was to 
introduce European fiction into Spain, and he was a specialist. He 
left to others, such as Bergnes, the honour and profit of republishing 
Cervantes and Quevedo, or of offering to the Spanish public a series 
of the more sober fiction of Walter Scott and Fenimore Cooper. 
In his estimate, no half measures could create a reading public 
capable of absorbing the new literature of Europe that was bursting 
into Romanticism. The transition from the eighteenth to the nine- 
teenth centuries, from Fray Gerundio to El Solitario of d’ Arlincourt, 
had to be violent and decisive. That he succeeded in creating such 
a reading public is a fact of the greatest significance in the future 
vogue of Romantic writing in the Peninsula: 


C’était une victoire de l’esthétique nouvelle, du romantisme que 
Cabrerizo avait colporté dans la région valencienne.’” 


When in due season the seed germinated, it is notable that Cabrerizo 
published the original Catalan historical novel Los Bandos de Cas- 
tilla, which “hizo época.” 

* “General Prospectus.”” See Hidalgo, Diccionario general de Bibliografia 
Espafola. 

1 J. Sarrailh, Enquétes romantiques, Paris, 1933, p. 147. 
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It is not surprising that the literary invasion of Spain should 
have followed the same route as the military one of Napoleon, or of 
other similar invasions of Europe into Spain (of early Romanesque 
architecture for example), and therefore that the earliest fruits of 
European Romanticism should develop along the Mediterranean 
coastline rather than in Castille. D’Arlincourt himself was for 
long months resident in Barcelona as a French official before Cabre- 
rizo introduced his works further south into Valencia. For though 
there have been claims to the contrary, it is probably true that in 
the Mediterranean provinces the tyranny of Ferdinand VII weighed 
less heavily on the minds and activities of men than in the heart of 
his government in Madrid. El Artista of Eugenio de Ochoa—cer- 
tainly as active and progressive a mind as Cabrerizo or Lépez Soler— 
could flourish in the capital only after September, 1833, whereas the 
provincial Barcelona had briefly supported El Europeo some twelve 
years earlier. What is perhaps so surprising that it has been largely 
ignored by students of Romanticism, is the earliness of the welcome 
given to the movement in the southern province, Valencia. In this 
as in most matters Valencia is unjustly overshadowed by Barcelona. 
It is true that Valencia did not produce another El Europeo (there 
was place for only one in 1823). But Barcelona can oppose nothing 
to the ferment of the imagination stirred by the novels of Cabrerizo, 
while in a wider field (to quote only one example of provincial re- 
vival), the Catalan Dictionary of Torres Amat did not appear until 
six years after J. P. Fuster’s Biblioteca valenciana de los escritores que 
florecieron hasta nuestros dias (Valencia, 1827-30). 

It is essential to understand what is meant by this pioneering, 
what in particular it meant to contemporaries. Fora hundred years 
now the novel has been the dominating form of literature all over 
the world; it is difficult to appreciate the attitude of critics as well 
as of writers of novels to this new form in the early years of the last 
century. Yet it is of some importance todo so. The modern novel 
is essentially a popular form of art and depends more than any other 
on general and popular appreciation and support not merely for its 
development but for its very substance and character. No con- 
temporary, 7.e. Neo-classical, critic betrays any recognition of the 
plain fact that in the success of the novel lay the shattering of every 
creed by which the Neo-classists themselves existed.* For prose 


8 See Crénica cientifica y literaria, Madrid, Feb. 18, 1820, and El Censor, 
Madrid, XIV, 22-34, for the only two reviews of novels printed in those sound 
Neo-classical journals. They are competent, even enthusiastic, but reveal a 
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fiction was nothing if not unclassical. It had no rules. Aimed 
directly at the heart, with cursory acknowledgments to reason 
as the theoretical fount of virtue, it assumed untrammeled access to 
the universe of stimuiants. By chance the use of one of these stim- 
ulants, historical fact (or should we say, historical incident?), 
aroused in the critics the first real interest they had ever felt in the 
novel: 


Desde que los escritores de novelas han tomado por asunto . . . im- 
portantes pasages de la historia de los pueblos, su lectura no es tan indife- 
rente como se ha pretendido sostener hasta el dfa.® 


So also Alberto Lista sums up what was a very general Spanish 
attitude to the Waverley Novels: that in them Scott had found 


el modo mas sencillo y agradable de dar interés a sus noticias eruditas y 
de trasmitir a la posteridad sus ideas, sentimientos y juicios acerca de las 
diferentes épocas de la historia de la Gran Bretafia y de los personajes 
célebres que la ilustraron.!° 


In this way then the development of prose fiction was abandoned 
into the hands of the novelists and to the untutored tastes of the 
multitudes. And it so happened that neither of these cared two 
straws for the two aspects of the novel that concerned the critics: 


La imaginacién y la invencién no deben ceder nunca su puesto princi- 
pal a la narracién de los hechos . . . porque nadie, por mds histérica que 
sea una novela, iré a beber en ello los datos que haya menester, y porque 
si un autor quiere escribir una historia verdadera y fidedigna ni se lo 
impide nadie, ni nadie le obliga a que la llame Novela, antes al contrario 
agradecerfamoslo mucho todos, pues buena falta nos hace." 


So that the almost universal taste of the reading public is repre- 
sented, not in the erudite interest of Alberto Lista, but in this plea 
to the so-styled Vicomte d’Arlincourt, made in all probability by 
Estébanez Calderén: 


Vuelva el vizeconde [disregarding el estudio y pintura de los siglos 
medios] a fantasear libremente aunque sea inverosimil, pénganos en 
situacién de escucharle aquellos didlogos interesantes y de fuego que se 


superb innocence of the imminent revolution in literature which these novels 
portend. 

* Diario de Avisos de Madrid, May 4, 1832. Notice of Mme. de Genlis’ Inés 
de Castro. 

10 Ensayos literarios y artisticos : “De la novela histérica,” Sevilla, 1844, p. 158. 

“ Review of Lépez Soler, El Primogénito de Alburquerque, in Revista espafiola, 
March 2, 1834. 
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beben mas bien que no se leen en el Solitario . . . el lenguaje animado y 
terrible de las pasiones y de tal manera, sin amontonar cementerios . . . 
triunfardé del corazén menos sensible.” 


In a fuller study of the subject, many further expressions of a similar 
nature could be quoted. But they would be unnecessary. The 
taste of a reading public is proved not by what the critics and others 
say, but by what the public reads, and therefore by what is most 
successfully published to satisfy them. By this criterion it is clear 
what most pleased the Spanish public and what most moved Spanish 
writers to produce original novels. It was not the school of Walter 
Scott, but the course arranged by Manuel de Cabrerizo and based 
on his Coleccién de Novelas. 

Hitherto it has been assumed that the influence of the Waverley 
Novels was paramount and decisive in Catalan Romanticism and 
Renaissance. The assumption is in general well founded. But 
Menéndez y Pelayo in stating the assumption, entered, with his 
accustomed perspicacity, a very necessary reservation. He notes 
that the assumption is valid 


no porque se escribiesen allf [7.e. in Catalonia] mds novelas y leyendas 
que en otras partes, sino porque el pensamiento poético de Walter Scott 
penetré mds que ningtin otro en el alma de los artistas y de los criticos, 


y aun en la aficién comin de los lectores: y a cada paso se encuentra su 
huella.!* 


The Waverley Novels were welcomed for their general “pensamiento 
poético” rather than as rival novels to those of d’Arlincourt, Cottin 
and Genlis. It is for this reason that their influence can be traced 
more readily in the scholars and professors of the Catalan Renais- 
sance than in the historical novelists of the Romantic Movement. 
There were obvious reasons why this should be so. In a period 
of great emotional colour, the novel was looked to for entertainment 
and pleasure. The general public was bored by the historical erudi- 
tion concerned with remote Scottish or English subjects, whether 
these were momentous events in history, or minute accuracies of 
detail. Scott’s equable temper, his “tempo andante,”’ his controlled 
emotion and pennyplain morality ‘eft it cold. These had never been 
characteristics of Spanish literature, and in 1830 they could hardly 
hope for a favourable reception. Moreover, by that date, the un- 
tutored tastes of the multitudes had grown accustomed to other more 
2 Cartas espafiolas, Madrid, Sept. 13, 1832. 


18 El Doctor D. Manuel Mild y Fontanals: semblanza literaria publicada por la 
Comisién del Homenatge a Mild, Barcelona, 1908, p. 32. 
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racily flavoured diets: diets which were not altogether un-Spanish 
though on a cheaper level than in earlier epochs: they were at any 
rate lively, colourful and full of rapid and violent incident. It has 
not indeed been realised how thin was the stream of translated 
Waverley Novels which (moreover, at a comparatively late date) 
became merged into the flood of other translations that poured 
over the Pyrenees. Hundreds of the best-selling works of Europe 
had been published in Spanish dress before El Talismdn appeared in 
Barcelona in 1826.14 Nor, contrary to belief, was there ever a great 
increase in the volume of the thin stream. After the 1826 edition 
of El Talisman (which incidentally compares unfavourably as an 
exciting account of the Crusades with the Matilde of Mme. Cottin, 
published in Spanish in 1821), only some three other editions of the 
Waverley Novels appeared in Catalonia before 1833; between 1834 
and 1838 the stream again flagged. It is significant too for the 
claims of Cabrerizo that in Valencia only one Waverley novel, 
Kenilworth (1831), was published before 1850. It is a remarkable 
omission in a town where publishing so flourished. 

These statistics have not been adduced to deny the ultimate 
general influence of the Waverley Novels in Catalonia, which is a fact. 
But what they do suggest is that the rivalry of Cabrerizo and Scott is 
not the rivalry of contemporaries. Cabrerizo was first in the field; 
by his publications he had forced the break between Neo-Classicism 
and pre-Romanticism, so that the subsequent influence of the 
Waverley Novels was exercised on a public already accustomed to 
reading pre-Romantic and Romantic prose fiction. As taste ma- 
tured, so the Waverley Novels became more influential. But this 
was a slow process. The period between the end of the War of 
Independence and the death of Ferdinand VII was too short for 
the development of a mature standard of values to be applied to a 
new literary genre. We know for example that throughout the 
whole period of Romanticism no agreement was ever reached on the 
significance of the word romdntico,* and a similar fate befell the 
concept of novela histérica. So that in effect, until very late in the 
Romantic epoch, few Spaniards distinguished between the dawn and 
the day. It can certainly be assumed (as will be illustrated below 
in a summary of the characteristics of the Catalan novel), that in 


™“ A few earlier translations had appeared in France. See E. Allison Peers 
and P. H. Churchman, “Survey of the influence of Sir Walter Scott in Spain,” 
in Revue Hispanique, 1922, LV. 

% E. Allison Peers, “The term Romanticism in Spain,” extrait de la Revue 
Hispanique, LXXXI, New York, 1933. 
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the field of prose fiction the influence of Cabrerizo was supreme 
between 1818 and 1830, and was largely dominant as late as 1840. 
In fact, contrary to the traditional distinction between Catalan and 
Castilian Romanticism, in the field of the novel Catalonia never 
showed any preference for Scott over Hugo. If an extensive, though 
necessarily incomplete, bibliography of translations can be trusted, 
from the Coleccién de Novelas of Cabrerizo in 1818 to the popularity 
of Paul de Kock in Spain circa 1850, Catalonia not merely shared 
equally with Madrid, but oftentimes preceded or outnumbered her 
rival in the publication of the exotic, the extravagant and the im- 
moral, both foreign and national."* In this vast field of prose fiction 
it is erroneous to continue to believe in the distinction between the 
sober, moral and historical Romanticism of Catalonia and the im- 
moral and frantic Romanticism of Madrid. 

Some concrete illustration of this statement is required. It can 
be most readily and fairly found in Los Bandos de Castilla (1830), 
“el primer modelo en el género histérico romdntico,”’ expressly 
written to introduce the Waverley Novels into Spain. In the en- 
thusiasm of the first apostle we ought to discover the clearest expres- 
sion of the Catalan attitude to Scott. 

The preface to this novel (incidentally the first to acknowledge 
Scott where earlier ones had rather recalled Mme. de Genlis) has 
acquired, by the same right as that prefixed to El Moro Expésito, an 
importance quite unique. E. Allison Peers says that it reads like 
the manifesto of the Spanish historical novel.'? The novel itself, 
by the same right, has assumed a probably spurious notoriety and 
authority, as the representative of the Catalan historical novel. 
It should now be received in this representative character, not, as 
hitherto, to establish its parentage with the Waverley Novels, but 
to advertise its dependence on the Coleccién de Novelas of its pub- 
lisher, Cabrerizo. For in what light did Lépez Soler see his problem 
of adaptation? He had chosen a story from the reign of Juan II 
through which to introduce his countrymen to “el estilo de Walter 
Scott” and to the stores of novelesque material lying untapped in 
Spain’s own history. His serious approach is attested by references 
to historical authorities, all, it might be noted, Spanish. But how 
quickly is the lip service to Scott submerged in the more urgent 


16 Cf. the novels of J. del Castillo, which have no parallel in Madrid, e.g. 
La prostitucién, Barcelona, 1833; El fraile y la reliquia entre las ruinas, Barcelona, 
1837; La seduccién o los remordimientos, Barcelona, 1837. 

17 “Survey of the influence of Sir Walter Scott in Spain,” extrait de la Revue 
Hispanique, New York 1922, pp. 18-19. 
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fealty of his heart to a much more vigorous lord, Cabrerizo. His 
homage is rendered as a definition of Romantic literature: 


el intérprete de aquellas pasiones vagas e indefinibles que dando al hombre 
un sombrio cardcter le impelen hacia la soledad, donde busca en el bra- 
mido del mar y en el silbido del viento las imdgenes de sus recénditos 
pesares . . . esta musa solitaria que tanto se complace en pintar las 
tempestades del universo y las del corazén.¥ 


It might easily be a review of Cabrerizo’s greatest literary discovery, 
El Solitario, of Arlincourt, published by him in 1830. Even the 
commandment of historical soundness—surely the first in the Scot- 
tian decalogue—is denied as soon as uttered, in favour of a slogan of 


Victor Hugo: history will be quarried, not for characteristic per- 
sonages, but for 


un cardcter esencialmente marcado por grandes vicios, admirables vir- 
tudes o sobresaliente valor [like one of El Greco’s creations . . . ] que 
sin guardar proporcion con las demas [figuras], las presta(n) algo de su 


propio espfritu y energia por el maravilloso efecto de una contraposicién 
barbara o sublime.'® 


Adjectives such as these galvanized the novels of Cabrerizo, not 
those of Scott. Finally, Lépez Soler anticipates Alberto Lista, to 
whom the only defect in Scott was “la frialdad de las catdstrofes,” 
by stating that in adapting Scott he is “procurando dar a su narra- 
cién y a su didlogo aquella vehemencia de que comtinmente carece. 
. . -” In brief, Lépez Soler held the general Spanish opinion of the 
Waverley Novels. They were too sane, too discursive and too erudite. 
The ultimate and later influence of the Novels was enormous, but it 
was in contradiction to the predominant attitude of the novel- 
reading public on their first appearance in Spain. 

There is no point in pursuing further this anlysis of the Preface 
of Lépez Soler, nor of extending it to his novel. It in no way differs 
from the great mass of contemporary Catalan historical fiction. In 
a general survey such as this, beyond singling out for fuller treatment 
three of the best novels, it is more significant to distinguish the com- 


18 See also the terms he uses to describe the three torchbearers of Romanticism, 
Thomas Moore, Byron, and Scott, “Preface.” 

19 Nor were these only the words of an ardent disciple. Almost identical 
ones are used by Lépez Soler three years later in a review of the first important 
Castilian historical novel, P. de la Escosura’s El Conde de Candespina, in Revista 
espafiola, Jan. 18, 1833, p. 280: “cardcter misterioso y peregrino . . . un mundo 


barbaro o sublime . . . barones . . . orgullosos, selvdticos, sombrios aunque 
intrépidos. . . .” 
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mon forms and characteristics of this fiction which was fathered by 
Cabrerizo, though it has been foisted on Scott. 

Few of these novels possess an organic plot developing up to a 
climax. Interest is won not by intensification nor even by the sim- 
ple accumulation of effects, but by surprise and exaggeration. A 
method, it should be noted, which marks no advance on the theories 
of the eighteenth century sentimental novel, as expressed by Valla- 
dares de Sotomayor in his work La Leandra (1797-1807). Charac- 
ters and actions are absolute and unconnected with the past or the 
future: heads may be broken in the “emotion” of battle, but they 
are whole in time for the next day’s incident, and Cortada’s Turks 
are simply villains, contrasting most unfavourably with the charac- 
ters of Mme. Cottin’s Matilde. They further resemble the earlier 
novel in the virtual absence of subplots, and therefore of the minor 
characters so vigorous in Scott. This signifies the omission of all 
that lively and salty master-man interplay which so enlivens the 
Waverley Novels, an omission consciously made by the Spanish 
translator of Trueba y Cossfo’s Gémez Arias (1831) when he skips 
several pages of such dialogue in the original: “poco interesante . . . 
a imitacién de nuestros antiguos autores y . . . costumbre viciosa.”’ 
There is, in fact, singularly little that can be termed popular in these 
novels, understanding that term in reference either to the picaresque 
novel or to modern local colour. It would conflict with the clear 
purpose of their composition. This was not to recreate the bustling 
life of past epochs, but to stir emotion in the reader. Richardson 
had had a similar purpose. And to an almost equal degree in these 
pre-Romantic historical novels, the incidents imagined to achieve 
this aim take place within doors, between a restricted number of 
characters who belong rather to the upper than the lower classes and 
are more bound to convention than to common sense. For the 
freshness of Scott is substituted the hothouse fervour of the Gothic 
novel. By the same token, his ample and learned settings, whether 
of history or of nature, pale before the exotic impressiveness of 
Radcliffe and Arlincourt. So that history is restricted to a single 
chapter or relegated to final notes, and nature, where not ignored, as 
is customary, is exaggerated to the extraordinary in size, shape or 
condition, especially in atmospheric “settings” to an incident.2®° The 
characters, being “‘natural,’”’ are imbued with a similar abnormality, 
according to the axiom of Lépez Soler. Yet, surprisingly, heroes 


2° See particularly Lépez Soler’s Los Bandos de Castilla, and Vayo’s Los 
Espatriados (Madrid, 1834) and Juana y Enrique (Valencia, 1835). 
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and heroines are often singularly insignificant, as they are in Los 
Bandos de Castilla or later in El Sefior de Bembibre. So that several 
novels appear to be written, certainly less consciously than Vanity 
Fair, without a hero. In Los Bandos for example, is it Matilde or is 
it Blanca who is the real heroine, while in Cortada’s La heredera de 
Sangumt (Barcelona, 1835), one is disconcerted when the villain, 
Arnaldo, is killed off before half the novel has run its course. Only 
the sentimental nature of the characters goes not undernourished. 
Sentiment atrophies Cortada’s stern Crusader Tancredo, and Vayo’s 
Gazul thus appears: 


cercado de espectros y despedazado su pecho por el dolor. . . . jInfeliz! 
su frio despecho y su aspecto sombrifo y selvdtico, sus ojos desencajados y 
sin brillo, anunciaban una funesta determinacién.” 


It is characteristic that in the novels of Catalonia, as distinct from 
those of Castile, such a figure as Gazul is denied happiness by dif- 
ferences of race and of religion (Los Espatriados and La hija del Asia 
of Vayo, and Kar-Osmdn of Lépez Soler). In all novels, violence is 
common: what with severed heads and murder at the altar (cf. 
Sancho Saldafia), few characters live or die in their beds. But after 
the manner of the eighteenth-century moral novel, this emotion and 
violence live only in the words of the novelist, he succeeds in drama- 
tising nothing beyond them. To a modern reader they are cold, 
though contemporaries found it hard to read without sharing the 
violent paroxysms described in them. Dialogue is infrequent and 
very undeveloped. The comment and conversation of a crowd 
streaming away from a “torneo” in Los Bandos is passed by in 
unrelieved narrative (Vol. I, p. 55). An identical sea-change comes 
over what historical fact is introduced into the stories. It is either 
drowned in emotion or petrified in narrative. Vayo’s Cid comes 
into Valencia through underground tunnels—what an introduction 
to the irrigation marvels of the Arabs!—but after contending with 
snakes, mud and the treacherous Bellido Adolfo, he has no time to 
think of such historical facts. Lépez Soler arranges a scene wholly 
in the manner of Scott, a scene of feudal feasting in a “‘vasto y 
grosero palacio,” in which beasts are roasted whole on the spit and 
the hall resounds to the accents of an impassioned troubadour. 
But the scene is as bare of historical emotion as the skeleton of the 
ox hanging abandoned over the fire.” 


%1 Los Espatriados, p. 161. N.B. the chosen adjectives of Lépez Soler reap- 
pear: “sombrio y selvdtico.” 
2 Los Bandos de Castilla, Vol. I, Chap. 3. 
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But however much, in Byron’s phrase “‘the devil had taken a 
longer stronger pull . . . which drew most souls the other way,” it 
wasn’t possible anywhere in Europe during the decade after 1830 to 
write historica! fiction—however pseudo—without some acknowledg- 
ment to the Waverley Novels. Their influence was inescapable. By 
the simple wedding of fiction to historical fact and setting they had 
removed fiction from the impalpables of the drawing room and set it 
on the high-road to common reality. Even in these Catalan hybrids 
the process is evident. Despite its general scarcity, the historical 
detail is at times adequate and marks a great advance on the bald 
“historique,” with which Mme. de Genlis attested the truth of her 
scenes. Scott is followed in the detailed enumeration of armour, 
mottoes and blows that grace a joust, unknown knights make 
opportune entries mounted on black coursers, while many a charac- 
ter lingers in a dungeon as friends assault the castle walls without. 
In fact, quite a persistent feature of these novels is that the best 
pages are often those of factual historical setting. In Los Bandos 
it is the vivid impression of the epoch of Juan II created in one 
chapter; in Tancredo, a picture of the shiftless army of the Crusaders, 
of its rioting in Antioqueta and of the rivalry in Council between 
Tolosa and Balduino. Even more frequently the simple historical 
footnotes to the story contain the most convincing writing. How 
many readers, for example, have not found the notes to Dota Isabel 
de Solis better reading than the novel itself? On a more general 
level it is clear that whatever skill the novelist possesses in the con- 
trol of his characters and in the technical details of their encounters 
and journeyings, he owes to the diffused example of the Waverley 
Novels. To the same influence, stimulating the Spaniard’s native 
gift for envisaging the whole even when he fails to construct the 
parts, must be ascribed the only real sense in which these Catalan 
novelists transplanted Scott. They did succeed in choosing fine 
subjects for their stories. Even in the worst thriller such as Los 
Espatriados, the author has imagined a vigorous historical setting 
for a story rich in contrasts of civilizations and of character, in which 
the conflict transcends the simple personal issues of love and hate. 
To this extent, then, the labours of the pioneer Lépez Soler were not 
in vain, though all credit must not be taken from the earlier novelists 
such as Himara y Salamanca, who had displayed a similar gift, 
without benefit of Soler, or probably of Scott. The treasure house 
of Spanish history had been opened to the imaginative writer of 
prose. It was a splendid victory. 
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Out of all this mass of Catalan historical fiction spawned by the 
Coleccién of Cabrerizo, it is possible to pick a few novels of more 
fruitful promise. It is characteristic that they do not all belong to 
one novelist. Of none of these novelists (and of perhaps only one 
of Castile, Patricio de la Escosura), can it be said that practice made 
perfect. The best suffer unexpected lapses, the worst achieve sur- 
prising successes. So that Lépez Soler, after perpetrating Kar- 
Osmédn (1832), writes El Primogénito de Alburquerque (Madrid, 1833- 
34), Cortada produces La Heredera de Sangumi (Barcelona, 1835), 
three years before the abortion El Bastardo de Entenca (Barcelona, 
1838), while the long career of Vayo (between Voyleano, Valencia, 
1827, and La Hija del Asia, Madrid, 1848), encloses such horrors as 
Juana y Enrique (Valencia, 1835). In these four novels, the initial 
promise of the story, its conception and setting, are not straightway 
belied in the opening chapters, but for a volume perhaps are main- 
tained and realised. There are fine pages of characterization and 
description, vivid use of historical fact. In El Primogénito (as in a 
curiously parallel Castilian novel of Garcia de Villalta, El golpe en 
vago, Madrid, 1835), the main plot is enlivened with many scenes 
and digressions on popular life and characters; the dialogue also is 
racy and abundant. The other novels retain the older single-class 
plot and development. But in all cases the novels fail, when, having 
established the content and context of the plot, the novelist has to 
set them in motion. Faced with the complication of the intrigue, 
he is abandoned by his skill. The story loses its initial impetus: 
the novelist falls back on the proven stimulants of the contemporary 
novel, and his work slips down to an earlier level of entertainment. 


II 


Only three novels of the whole Catalan production achieve a 
character and a quality which entitles them to consideration as 
intrinsically valuable works of Catalan Romantic writers. These 
are: E. de Cosca Vayo, Los Terremotos de Orihuela o Henrique y 
Florentina: Historia trdgica (Valencia, Imprenta Cabrerizo, 1829); 
J. Cortada, Lorenzo (Barcelona, Garriga hijo, 1837), and El Tem- 
plario y la Villana, crénica del siglo XIV (Barcelona, Imprenta Brusi, 
1840). Almost everything that the historical novel promised to 
achieve in Catalonia is achieved in these three works. The result 
is in so many ways different from similar achievements in the 
Castilian novel, that it becomes difficult not to recognise that in 
Catalonia the novel did aspire to some form of that regional repre- 
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sentation which in the later Renaissance was raised to the height of 
a national myth. All three novels certainly deserve to be rescued 
from the present obscurity in which they lie and to be considered as 
significant and quite beautiful expressions of the Catalonian Ro- 
manticism and Renaissance. 

The only interesting fact about the life and career of Estanislao 
de Cosca Vayo (1804?—?) is that he wrote novels, wrote more novels 
than any other Spanish writer during the Romantic epoch, and that 
he wrote them over the whole of that period. His first one, Voyleano 
(Valencia, 1827), preceded Los Bandos de Castilla by three years, and 
his last one, La hija del Asia (Madrid, 1848), appeared four years 
after that “last”? Romantic novel, El Sefior de Bembibre. Between 
these dates, eight other novels appeared, six of which are certainly 
his, and two of which are doubtful.2* Apart from this fact, the 
life of Vayo seems to have followed the normal course for a man 
of that time who had literary aspirations and some talent. He 
translated a little from the French, wrote Moratinian comedies, and 
poetry after the school of Meléndez Valdés, and joined in the literary 
tertulias of his home town, Valencia. Only his novels show ori- 
ginality. Voyleano is one of the earliest modern novels in Spain, 
that is, although it still owes almost everything to the moral senti- 
mental novel of the eighteenth century, in purpose and in achieve- 
ment it is more aware of the future than dependent on the past. 
In the doubtful work, El judio errante en Espafia, the Spanish novel 
is presumably linked with the flood of sociological fiction which the 
successes of Eugéne Sue had loosed on the world from about 1844, 
of which a further example was El Patriarca del Valle (Madrid, 
1846-47) of Patricio de la Escosura. And (distant echo in 1848) in 
La hija del Asia we discover a revival of the near-Oriental themes 
which had bourgeoned twenty years earlier under the inspiration of 
Byron and the Greek War of Independence. 

But the most unusual novel he wrote, and the best, is Los 
Terremotos de Orihuela (Valencia, Cabrerizo, 1829). In most ways 
it is much more unexpected and modern than Los Bandos de Castilla, 
and certainly a far better novel. An initial surprise is the title: 
“Los terremotos de Orihuela’’—as it were the headline of a news- 
paper. For the first principle of contemporary technique was to 


23 Los Terremotos de Orihuela, Valencia, 1828, Grecia o la doncella de Miso- 
longhi, Valencia, 1830, La conquista de Valencia por el Cid, Valencia, 1831, Aven- 
turas de un elegante, Valencia, 1832, Los Espatriados, Madrid, 1834, Juana y 
Enrique, Reyes de Castilla, 1835. 

*% Leila en Oriente (published?), and El judto errante en Espafia (before 1848). 
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invent an appealing title, rather than an imposing or serious one. 
At no time was there any favour for the bald impersonal title “Los 
terremotos de Orihuela.” Nor is our surprise lessened on opening 
the book. Orihuela and the surrounding countryside had in fact 
been shaken by a disastrous earthquake on March 21 and the suc- 
ceeding days of 1829, and the first fifth of the book, some forty pages, 
is devoted to accounts of this catastrophe. Through Royal Decrees 
(the King sent a million and a half reales and 20,000 bushels of corn 
for the relief work), Bishops’ letters, municipal memoranda, and 
even an eyewitness account, we are apprised of the various causes 
and consequences of the event: nothing is omitted, from geology to 
religion. In an epoch when the second principle of novel technique 
was to conceal the dénouement—remember the Gothic novel and its 
frantic recognitions in the last chapters—Vato reveals his with a 
fullness at which even Scott would exclaim. The events of the 
novel itself then proceed, in a style so different from the pages of 
reportage, that the reader is almost beguiled into thinking them 
bound into the volume by error. 

Hardly anything unless it is a more careful style, distinguishes 
the opening of the novel proper from that of much earlier fiction. In 
situation and in characterization it is the conventional opening. 
Florentina, the sweetly innocent daughter of a rich father, ambitious 
to make a good match for her, and of a vague tender mother, is loved 
by Henrique, orphan son of a decent but poor family. ‘‘Preten- 
diente”’ is Antonio, rich, flattering and rather mysterious, who wins 
over the father’s support. Before long, Antonio reveals his villainy 
by abducting his rival to a frightful cave in the mountains. All so 
far is in the good old style. But at this point the convention falters. 
Unlike other lovers in a similar situation, Henrique and Florentina 
do not accept separation as unfaithfulness. In fact, Florentina 
calmly contemplates suicide as the alternative to a forced marriage. 
The father, conventionally, storms, but the mother is on the side of 
this unconventional heroine of fiction. Strangely enough too, re- 
membering the exaggeration of current fiction, whether moral or 
“romantic,” the villain, Antonio, is not doubly-dyed in villainy. 
Convention is further flouted when one of the characters reveals a 
capacity to change. When the villain is exposed as a bandit, the 
father acknowledges the error of his judgment and endeavours to 
assuage the grief it has caused. The steadfastness of Florentina is 
rewarded by her father’s consent to her marriage, and after Hen- 
rique’s escape from his captors there is a sweet interval of reunion 
and loving companionship. Only one obstacle remains, that Henri- 
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que should be able to support a wife, but, having been offered a 
stewardship on a neighbouring estate by the good offices of some 
friends, he prepares to go to Madrid to meet the landowner. On the 
eve of his trip, his rival, Antonio, is killed in a skirmish with the 
police. So, all obstacles happily surmounted, he sets out with a 
light heart. It is at this point that the first indication is given in the 
novel of the date of the action: November, 1828. It is four months 
before the earthquake which we know overwhelmed Orihuela. The 
imminent fate, which had been here and there hinted at throughout 
the novel, now deepens and weighs more heavily on the thoughts and 
actions of the characters. It is borne in on the reader that the lovers 
will not escape the common disaster: nor do they. Against all the 
traditions of the sentimental novel they die in the catastrophe 
within sight of the promised happiness. It is, incidentally, a fate 
which more characteristically involves lovers in Catalan than in 
Castilian fiction: in this period Catalan fiction is tragic, Castilian 
rarely so. 

The great interest of this novel is that out of the very premises 
of a démodé form of fiction—the sentimental novel—has been 
fashioned a story which in all essential respects is more modern than 
Los Bandos de Castilla. In particular it emphasises the fact that 
though the old form had to pass away before the modern novel 
could be created, in that creation its part was not negligible. Typi- 
cal of the Catalan, but characteristic also of all Spanish fiction, it had 
restricted the subject matter of fiction almost wholly to the dialogue 
and action of human beings. It was fundamentally opposed to 
“guardarropa,”’ whether drawn from history or from local colour. 
When, from a similar distaste, nature per se is also excluded, it 
becomes not difficult to see how the moral novel and the romantic 
are related. 

In this novel, after the introductory reportage, there is almost no 
background. The novelist was interested, not in fact or in his- 
toricity, but in emotion and tragedy. And his attitude is modern: 
good and evil are equally destroyed in the catastrophe. Moreover, 
the action occurs in a region of Spain known and loved by the author, 
however little he cares to describe it. Obviously there is no place 
here for the conventional moral tag.* But it is not only because 
the novel avoids the pitfalls of an earlier form of fiction that it is 


% Cf. Vayo’s later “historical” novel, Juana y Enrique, where after the death 
of the wholly virtuous heroine, who has been ceaselessly persecuted, a tag is 
added: “;Quién en vista del cuadro que acabamos de trazar dir4 que hay felicidad 
sin virtud. ... ?” 
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interesting. It has more positive qualities. In an epoch when 
literary fashion demanded an exaggeration of emotions and inci- 
dents, it shows restraint; at a time when love in fiction was a printed 
word or an artificial device to provoke an artificial moral conclusion, 
Vayo’s lovers bear themselves so loyally and with such dignity that 
their story becomes quite simply the story of two lovers. More 
intimately perhaps, it is the story of love between two individuals, 
whose general personalities remain dim and ill-defined, but of whose 
strength and unity of emotion there can be no mistake. Catas- 
trophes as large as an earthquake are rare in all art, how much more 
so among the well-ordered violences of the moral novel: it is a 
quality of Los Terremotos de Orihuela that in it an emotion has been 
so tempered and lodged within the protagonists that in the cataclysm 
it appears not insignificant nor artificial. 

Something of the sincerity of this love story derives from its 
intimacy with a known natural setting: 


Unido [el hombre] por costumbre a los objetos que le cercan, contrae 
por ellos relaciones tan estrechas que es muy diffcil romperlas sin vio- 
lencia.* 


In brief glimpses of the mountains, the fields and the streams, in 
quiet descriptions of the garden and its bowers where the lovers 
wander, the author reveals his love for the “huerta.” For the 
seventy years preceding 1829—from Fray Gerundio to Los Terre- 
motos de Orihuela—the soil, its fruits and forms, had rarely intruded 
on Spanish fiction. Now Cosca Vayo begins to re-introduce it. 
As Valencian and as artist he is so moved by the scenes of his 
“patria chica,” that his very style acquires new harmonies as he 
describes them: 


El frondoso Segura regando con sus aguas los deliciosos jardines de la 
hermosa huerta de Orihuela, se desliza suavemente, como el tiempo que 
marcha silencioso.?” 


The lovers appear to him 


tales aparecen a la orilla de un rfo dos frondosos drboles cubiertos en la 
primavera de flores y de verdor.* 


Of course much of the novel falls below its own best level. 
There are lapses into the artificialities and insufficiencies of con- 
*P. 148. 


7 P. 105. 
* P. 106. 
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temporary fiction. But the historian of this fiction has to regard 
promise and suggestion as equivalent to achievement, and as prog- 
ress along the distant way that leads towards Pérez Galdés and 
Pereda. Within this reservation Los Terremotos de Orihuela must 
take a distinguished place: a noble but human emotion has been 
finely conceived and sincerely developed in the form of prose 
fiction. 

It is a long step from the obscure Valencian, E. de Cosca Vayo, 
to Juan Cortada (1805-68). In the intellectual and literary life of 
the Catalonia of his time he is one of the sturdiest and most notable 
figures. Like Eugenio de Ochoa, with whom he can in general be 
compared, he is eminently sane, practical and didactic. Both trans- 
lated, edited and published masses of good sound work, which they 
addressed consciously but with much common sense towards the 
enlightenment of a wide public, foreign as well as national. Only 
as a writer Cortada far excelled Ochoa. Almost no subject escaped 
his attention. His sparkling newspaper articles, written under the 
pseudonyms Aben Abulema and Benjamin, were as famed as those 
of Figaro; a treatise on Urbanidad went through over 50 editions. 
But it is as a pioneer figure of the Catalan Renaissance and as a 
Romantic that he is most important in literature, an importance so 


obvious, it would seem, as to make his present neglect quite incom- 
prehensible. It is true that in the discussions and activities of pre- 
Romanticism he seems to have had no part, but after 1832, his 
literary career is far more significant than, say, that of Lépez Soler. 


Consider the spirit in which he translated into Catalan La Noya 
Fugitiva of T. Grossi: 


Lo catalé esté enterament abandonat, lo milanés es molt dificil, y lo 
fer versos no lo es poch; aixis jo espero que la gent de lletras me per- 


donardn aquest atreviment, fill del molt amor que tinch a tot lo que es 
de mon pais.”® 


We have already seen how a reviewer appreciated one of his novels. 
It is the intention of this article to reveal the importance of two 
others, importance for the contemporary Catalan revival and for 
their intrinsic artistic quality. Beyond that it is hoped to suggest 
that here is another Romantic figure that will amply repay detailed 
and sympathetic study. 

Cortada was unfortunate in his genre: he wrote novels. The 
Duque de Rivas, also a Romantic in his younger days, and something 
less than that as he came to maturity, wrote poetry and plays. This 


29 Al lector.” Barcelona, 1834. 
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was a truer way to fame. Cortada’s later success in public and 
literary life has quite obscured his early works.*° 

For Cortada provides one more example of a fact not generally 
realised, that many Romantics opened their literary careers not with 
a poem but with something in prose, and even with a novel. Es- 
pronceda, Larra, P. de la Escosura are other examples. During his 
short period of Romantic writing, from 1833 to 1840, Cortada wrote 
almost nothing else but novels. After 1840 he wrote vastly, but 
rarely as a Romantic and never as a novelist. Yet he is the best 
Catalan novelist of the epoch. Perhaps the date 1840 is of some 
significance. More than this, however, is being claimed on behalf 
of the two novels to be discussed here. They are held to be not 
only among the four or five best Spanish Romantic novels, but to 
deserve a place among the best and most characteristic works pro- 
duced by Spanish Romanticism as a whole. 

For his last novel, El Templario y la Villana: crénica del siglo 
XIV (Barcelona, Imprenta Brusi, 1840), Cortada chose one of the 
favourite subjects of his epoch: the Order of the Temple. Six years 
earlier J. Bastus had published, also in Barcelona, his Historia de los 
Templarios; later works are El Sefior de Bembibre (Madrid, 1844), 
and J. de Dios de Mora, Los Templarios (Madrid, 1856). What a 
poor thing, compared with Cortada, is the novel of Enrique Gil, 
vague and aimless as an old wive’s tale, most inappropriate to the 
dignity and decision of the Templar Knights. Cortada respects 
their strength and the severe devotion to their Order. By an intense 
effort of the imagination he felt the spiritual quality of his subject 
and could clothe it in the appropriateform. In all the contemporary 
novel only two other examples exist, Zl Doncel of Larra, and Cor- 
tada’s own Lorenzo. But while they are rather the impassioned 
monologues of a trovador, El Templario unfolds a drama of tragic 
love. 

Ricardo de Puigvert, a young Catalan noble, enters the Templar 
Order without his father’s consent and before he realises the irrevo- 
cable barrier which his vows of celibacy will raise between himself 
and Teresa, daughter of the family major-domo, and now, in the 
absence of Ricardo, his father’s only solace and joy. His return 
from service in Palestine coincides with the general attack made on 
the Order throughout France and Spain. He joins its last defenders 
in the castle of Moncon, though by antagonising Jaime II he makes 
more hopeless any dispensation of his vows. Both lovers accept 


%° Cf. Amade, Bibliographie to his study of the Renaissance. Cortada is 
mentioned in this eighty-page compilation, but only as a poet. 
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their fate: in the conflict between unquenchable love and irrevocable 
vows, unity in death is preferable to separation in life. When 
Mongon capitulates to the King’s forces, the decisive step is taken. 
Gathering around them the remaining Templars who prefer death 
to pardon, Ricardo and Teresa prepare to defend the family castle of 
Rocafert. It shall be (and that is the premise on which Ricardo 
accepts his Templar companions) at once the last stronghold of the 
Temple in all Europe and the consummation of his own love. After 
a valiant defence the castle is taken by assault and set on fire: 
Teresa hurls herself to death from a tower, Ricardo is buried in its 
falling masonry. 

Something of the quality of the novel appears already from the 
fact that a summary of it can be so clear and dramatic; few Romantic 
works can be so reduced without violence to their texture and sub- 
stance. Cortada’s work does in fact to an uncommon degree possess 
a direct and accepted logic, which is relentlessly pursued. It is an 
unrelieved tragedy. In the historical circumstances it could have 
no other artistic solution, though seldom in contemporary literature 
were history and fiction so fused that the catastrophe of the known 
(history) involved and ennobled the castastrophe of the invented 
(fiction). There are no half-lights of sentimental optimism, such as 
vitiate El Sefior de Bembibre. The tragedy is made to be clearly 
inescapable. To the obstacles of unequal birth and Templar vows 
which already separate the lovers, the novelist adds two more. 
The imminent dissolution of the Order binds all its members to it 
with bands of steel and the respect which both lovers owe to the 
father’s pride of class (Teresa refuses to elope because of it) further 
divides them. (Incidentally, such respect to a father was most 
uncommon in the literature of Romanticism.) Inevitability thus 
intensified is matched by a more resolute and intense purpose in the 
lovers. For they are two: not just the lover and his ideal of Ro- 
mantic convention. Without false sentimentalism—which was un- 
necessary where the conflict is so intense—each halt in the progress 
of their passion is matched by a further definition of their desires and 
of their ultimate destiny. Already, after Teresa’s refusal to elope 
with him, Ricardo sees death as the only solution. Her development 
is slower, she is the “villana.” But when the father dies she can 
respond. Her speech then is almost certainly the finest expression 
of love in all the Romantic novels. It is the personal, direct claim 
of a woman to live and tolove. It reveals even a touch of brutality 


to match the fatalism of Ricardo. So Ricardo explains to a Templar 
friend: 
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—jNo te consuela pues el amor de Teresa? 

—No, lo que se ama es preciso poseerlo, todo lo demas es un engafio 
que nos puede fascinar algunos dias, pero el vacfo del corazén no se llena 
sino poseyendo. La posesién es imposible, ya no queda pues otro recurso 
que morir. 

—jY qué hard Teresa si ti mueres? 

—Morir, ese es también su destino. . . . Ella morir4 tras de mf 
porque su vida esté unida a la mfa. Porque no subsistird su cuerpo sin 
el espfritu de mi existencia que lo anima, porque yo morirfa en el momento 
en que ella dejase de existir.™ 


A love so naked, so intense, so final, can hardly be matched in all 
Spain’s Romantic literature. In El Doncel or Macias of Larra, in 
El Trovador of Garcia Gutiérrez, in Los Amantes de Teruel of Hart- 
zenbusch, there is much Romantic circumstance. None of them 
achieves an exaltation at once so spiritual and so material. It is 
not melancholic nor meditative in the slightest, but is vigorous, 
determined, realistic, and unlike most Romantic drama, it possesses 
the purifying quality of tragedy. 

If, as seems most credible, the novelist accepted the stark tragedy 
of his story, it is not surprising that a love of this temper assimilated 
to itself all the other elements in the fiction, and within itself con- 
tained the whole impetus of it. Incidents,” characters,® historical 
and natural settings, possess as much, or more, individuality than in 
other novels, but incomparably more significant is their harmony 
with the dominant theme. Cortada had read widely in historical 
sources (the Crénicas, Michaud, the Archives of the Corona de 
Arag6n) but he rejects historical fact and assumes the freedom of 
the imaginative writer with whom “llega el arte, que entre sus 
excelencias tiene la de suplir con intuicién potente las ignorancias 
de la ciencia, los olvidos y desdenes de la historia. . . .”*4 After 
the opening sketch in the manner of Scott, and a long speech by the 
Grand Master at Mongon, general history is dispensed with. There 
are no picturesque incidents, little local colour, no minor characters, 


* Vol. II, pp. 70-71. 

* E.g., duels are described either half dramatically and half through the 
reactions of a spectator, or wholly for the effect on the plot, never simply as duels. 
Cf. Scottian “‘torneos.” 

33 E.g., the simple Templar Anglesola: ‘“Querria sostener el honor de la ultra- 
jada orden y sobretodo querria pelear, porque lo tomé por tinica ocupacién en el 
mundo y no era hombre a propésito para estar desocupado.”’ 

* Ménendez y Pelayo, Poesias de D. Amés de Escalante: Estudio critico, 
Madrid, 1907, p. 101. 
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no popular life.* Nature is similarly used—not extensively—but 
intensively. Though more vividly described than in almost any 
other novel, her function is that of history, to be a catalytic. There 
is no pathetic fallacy, nor any nonsense about the moon, “aquella 
fria luna de enero.”’ But in the passage of her seasons there lies 
implicit a reflection of the chronology of the story. Spring and 
summer alike are unknown or quickly lost to both nature and love 
in these wintry uplands of Aragon. The story runs from early 
February, 1308, to a wintry May two years later: one of the inter- 
vening summers marks an uneasy and transient armistice granted 
to the Templars by the King. But the parallel is not forced. It 
exists in the imagination of the reader when it is stirred by the 
powerful realism of the descriptions. How many passages in con- 
temporary literature, for example, could compare with this setting 
for the death of Don Bernardo, Ricardo’s father, which so vainly 
removes an obstacle from the lover’s path: 


Durante la época del afio en que el invierno ha de fenecer porque su 
hora ha venido, lucha todavia con la muerte y cuando se le crefa ya aca- 
bado, respira atin, da un alarido y la naturaleza entera se resiente de aquel 
nesperado esfuerzo. Entonces . . . el invierno reina otra vez... y 
convierte en frio y borrascoso lo que debié ser un bello dia de mayo. . . 
el sol no puede . . . abrir las nubes que parecen empefiadas en obstruirle 
su paso y cual si transijiera cobardemente, se contenta con derramar sobre 
la tierra una luz amortecida. . . . Tal amanecié el dfa 30 de mayo: 
desiguales nubarrones ocupaban el espacio y dijérase que la fealdad de 
sus tintas amagaban desgracias alos mortales. El viento de las montafias 
esparcia una frigidez estempordnea . . . y sacudiendo con violencia las 
ramas ya pobladas de los 4rboles, formaba un ruido siniestro cual de lluvia 
abundosa. . . . De tiempo en tiempo soltaban las nubes alguna agua con 
un furor desesperado, cesando de repente para en breve reproducirse. 
El melancélico castillo de Rocafert . . . presentaba un obstdculo a la 
lluvia que azotando sus paredes se introducfa por entre las puertas y las 
batientes de las ventanas. El aire se colaba por mil rendijas . . . pro- 
ducfa largos e ingratos silbidos, cual si quisiera amenazar a los moradores 
de la soberbia casa.* 


Saving the difference between el Bierzo and Aragon, Enrique Gil did 
not penetrate the very heart of natural setting as Cortada does in 
this grim wilderness over which Ricardo rides: 


% Teresa had been taught to read for the solace of her noble master who 
couldn’t; and our Templars, when travelling in uncertain company, converse in 
the “lengua franca.” 

% Vol. II, pp. 51-52. 
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las sombras son en ella mds negras, su soledad mds profunda, su silencio 
mas absoluto, porque el viento no silba entre casas que no hay ni remueve 
las hojas de 4rboles que nunca alli existieron.*’ 


In this novel of Cortada, El Templario y la Villana, is epitomised 
the Catalan Romantic novel, as, on the highest plane, it is dis- 
tinguished from its Castilian contemporary. Essentially it is tragic 
fiction, only in part because it is Romantic, and much more because 
it is Catalan. Asa corollary, it is more violent and murky: murder 
and death impartially strike good and evil, and frequently bring to 
a sudden end the career of a character one had felt to be important 
in the catastrophe. No Catalan, for example, writes fiction so 
freshly, so hopefully as Patricio de la Escosura did in his first two 
novels. From the beginning a tragic destiny seems to weigh upon 
the characters which they can never throw off. But this is not the 
dramatic device of “la fuerza del sino’’: it derives from a much more 
fundamental trait of the regional (is it of Mediterranean?) character. 
In inferior work of course the tragic sense degenerates into senseless 
violence. In consequence, the Catalan novel, to a greater degree 
than the Castilian, is essentially passionate rather than historical. 
“Guardarropa” of every kind, historical, popular and natural, it 
ignores. The plots are always single, involve a small number of 
characters and rarely develop the incidents in more than a few set- 
tings. In all these respects, it is the Castilian, and not the Catalan 
novel, which more closely imitates the Waverley Novels. In fact, 
if a parallel in European Romanticism has to be found, it will be 
found not in the Romanticism of Scott, but in that of Byron. To 
that extent at least Amade was justified in excluding the novel from 
his study of the Catalan Renaissance. 

But, as was noted above, in several of these novels sufficient use 
was made of the favourite subjects of that revival to entitle them 
to a certain consideration. And this is particularly true of one novel 
of Cortada. In its purely literary aspect, the Renaissance could be 
most faithfully described as the revival of the age of the troubadours, 
just as its most characteristic flowering came later in the restoration 
of the Jochs Florales. J. Rubié y Ors sang as a modern troubadour 
in his Lo Gayté del Llobregat (Barcelona, 1841). Yet no historian of 
the movement has hitherto noticed what is probably the earliest full 
account in imaginative form of the life and works of a Catalan 
troubadour. It occurs as a novel. For that is the subject of Cor- 
tada’s novel, Lorenzo (Barcelona, Garriga hijo, 1837). Moreover, 


87 Vol. IL, p. 91. 
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it is an account beautifully told, the work of an enthusiast and a 
historian—a poet and a scholar, in which is recaptured, as in few 
other contemporary works, that “romantisme de |’érudition”’ which 
was Scott’s gift to all Europe. Cortada could have written a docu- 
mented history of the troubadours, as he could of the Order of the 
Temple. One section of it indeed he does not deny himself. A 
chapter ** is devoted to an actual session of a “Corte de Amor’: 


Quizds no serfa inttil referir todos los discursos que en semejante oca- 
sién se pronunciaran en la asamblea, y estamos casi seguros de que muchas 
personas emplearian agradablemente en su lectura tantas horas como duré 
aquella sesién interesante.*® 


For these personas—and who could they be but Aribau, Rubié y Ors 
and Balaguer?—he later adds a long note which develops almost into 
a “Memoria histérica de aquellos tribunales.” It ends with these 
words: 


Si entre nosotros se propagase el amor a las antiguas glorias de nuestra 
desconocida patria, entonces emprenderiamos con gusto un trabajo capaz 
de vengar las injurias con que nos ajan émulos extranjeros, que ni nos 
conocen de vista, ni de trato, ni por la historia, ni siquiera saben adivinar- 
nos por calculo.* 


But at this early period of his career, Cortada was writing novels, 
erudition distilled in fiction. 

For the long note is not incongruous in the fiction. As in the 
very spirit of the Renaissance, erudition was twin-born with poetry, 
both the fruits of a deep and fresh emotion. The note is learned, 
and the novel is the most beautiful work of fiction written in Spain 
during the first half of the century. Poetry and fact, history and 
fiction are interwoven into a skein of simple loveliness. There is no 
vice in Lorenzo, no villainy, no meanness nor unworthiness. In it is 
enshrined the spirit of the troubadour, and in that fact lies its 
greatest value. 

The story is a simple one. On an October day, 1339, two 
Catalan troubadours, Lorenzo Cigalla and Canfrance de Villagrassa, 


38 Chap. VII. 

39 P. 126. 

40 Cf. the aim of Lo Gayté del Llobregat, the earliest poem of which is dated 
February, 1839, to “‘recordar a sos compatricis llur passada grandesa y desterrar 
la vergonyosa y criminal indiferencia ab que alguns miran lo que pertany a sa 
patria.”” Cortada did in fact read a paper on the subject before the Real Academia 
de Bellas Letras de Barcelona, in December, 1840. See the Diario de Barcelona, 
January, 1841. 
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are received as honoured guests into the Jewish household of Samuel 
Golluf, money-lender of Avignon. They have been attracted thither 
by the ceremonies which will grace the swearing of his allegiance by 
D. Pedro el Ceremonioso, King of Aragon, to Pope Benedict XIII, 
and more particularly by the literary festivities which will honour 
the event. Lorenzo is moved, as always, to celebrate the loveliness 
of Marfa—unhappy victim of a politic marriage to D. Guillén de 
Cervellén, Dapifer to the King—who returns Lorenzo’s perfect love. 
At the competitions he is crowned supreme troubadour. But, being 
surprised alone with Maria, he is immediately exiled to Zaragoza. 
Neither this nor a subsequent journey to Italy numb his desires: he 
returns to Spain, travelling with a company of gypsies. Sore 
wounded when the company is set upon by the ignorant peasants, 
Lorenzo is tended by Maria, who had gone to live in this country 
seclusion. Proximity almost overcomes their virtue, before Lorenzo 
is again sent into exile at Zaragoza. On his way there a necromancer 
tells him of the death of Marfa’s husband; she is now free. The 
marriage rites are celebrated as part of the festivities which mark 
an anniversary of the King’s coronation. 

The troubadour lives in a world apart, where man-made regula- 
tions of morality and conduct do not obtain. He recognises only 
one law, one need: the need of emotion. Within that circle he lives, 
moves, and has his being. No barriers of rank or of wealth exist for 
him: his sole criterion is the heart: if love enters, all else is as nothing. 
Nor is his love like that of ordinary men. It is wholly sensuous and 
spiritual, aspiring to the communion of two like souls and minds. 
In success or in failure, when trials are long or hard to bear, and 
satisfaction seems easy, virtue is impregnable: neither in the talk 
of friends nor in the thoughts of the lovers are vice or weakness 
harboured: flesh is sacrificed to the greater ennoblement of the 
spirit: 

La supremacia del espfritu es incontestable, y el imperio del talento 
no puede nunca quedar vencido: reinard siempre porque su origen es del 
cielo, y jamds la tierra podr4 comparar las suyas con las obras celestiales.“ 


It is this world of the spirit—the world of emotional values only 
—that Cortada has recaptured. Lorenzo ‘‘amaba de veras y el que 
de veras ama, en amor piensa y no en otra cosa.”” What a contrast 
with Ricardo de Puigvert! In him love was a brutal fierce passion 
which must possess the body as well as the soul: its fervour has an 


“Pp, 108. 
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acrid quality, its logical end is self-immolation. In Lorenzo there 
is greater simplicity and less logic: possession is unimportant when 
fancy creates so much poetry: yet here alone of Cortada’s prota- 
gonists, Lorenzo and Marfa are happily married at the last. The 
lovers are less important than their love: mere “‘juglares’’ interpre- 
ting the inspiration of the “trovador’’: 


—Si, tienes razén, me iré: pero antes dime que me amas. 

—Te amo como te amaba, como te amaré siempre. {No lo sabes? 

—Si, lo sé; pero es tan grato ofr como lo repites! Dilo otra vez, 
Maria, y 4mame siempre con este delirio. .. . 

—No te he dicho yo que te amo, que te amaré... . ? {Qué mas 
podré decirte aunque estés una hora al lado mfo? 

—Lo mismo, repetirme mil veces eso mismo, y en cada una de ellas 
mi alma gozar4 una nueva dulzura, tan grande, tan inefable como la gozé 
en el primer dia en que tus labios confesaron el amor de tu corazén. .. . 
ZY cémo no pudiere probar este sentimiento de inesplicable gozo cuando 
el Criador derramé en ti todas las gracias? jOh Maria!, déjame contem- 
plarte, embriagarme en esta delicia de mirarte de cerca. Eres hermosa 
como el Angel de los dfas felices, tus palabras destilan miel, y tus rosados 
labios huelen como el jazm{in del parafso. Eres seductora cual la madre de 


todas las generaciones, y tus ojos derraman ei contento y dan la felicidad 
eterna. Tu rostro me encanta... .@ 


How fresh and happy this dialogue of love is, and how different from 
the heavily underlined tones so characteristic of Romanticism! It 
seems as if Cortada had so steeped himself in the epoch of the trouba- 
dour that he could dispense with his own contemporary expression 
of passion, and could write as “‘otro trovador mds.” Again as in 
El Templario, he could have stuffed his passion with erudition, but 
preferred to inform it with the imagination. Characters are 
sketched with great visual reality and an unusual richness in light 


and shade. Maria’s husband, though a hindrance to the “‘troyador,”’ 
is no labelled villian: 


Este caballero . . . no podfa a pesar de las ricas galas, disimular su 
edad, que pasaba de los cincuenta: y aunque conservaba muy visibles 
restos de su pasada gallardfa y aun belleza, notaébanse mids los indicios de 
la vejez que aquellos vestigios de una juventud para siempre acabada. 
Era como una bella estatua antigua que, merced a la carcoma del tiempo 
ha perdido la firmeza y delicadeza del contorno y sino esté mutilado, no 
admira ya por su actual belleza, sino por lo que deja adivinar que ha 
tenido. Era un gran recuerdo, una memoria de medio siglo, un testi- 
monio de que la especie humana no habia mejorado. Su rostro grave 


@P. 115 et seq. 
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revelaba un hombre de alta gerarqufa y su traje rico pero rigurosamente 
ceremonioso y antiguo era una declaracién manifiesta de que no habfa 


seguido las mudanzas de aquel siglo ni abandonado los habitos del otro 
en que naciera.* 


But as in the account of that other troubadour, Macias, the modern 
author does not forget that a keen commentary on life as well be- 
comes his story as a passion. He does not lose himself in the re- 
creation of the past. So we have the comment on a visit paid by 
D. Pedro el Ceremonioso to a “Corte de Amor”’ that “‘no pasé mucho 
rato sin que . . . dejase de ver la cosa menos clara de lo que antes 
la creyera.”” What again could be more direct and modern than 
this glimpse of Valencia lying in the midday heat of summer: ‘““Todo 
era calma en la naturaleza, todo luz, todo calor.” So the novel itself 
might be described, “todo luz, todo calor.” 

It is evident that works of the interest and quality of the three 
novels discussed in this article cannot much longer continue to be 
ignored in the study of Spanish Romanticism. They, and the large 
body of work they represent, are rich in every element which is 
studied in that movement. In many cases, expression for the in- 
novation was found in prose fiction some years before any equivalent 
expression appeared in either poetry or the theatre. Above all, 
prose fiction possesses one unique advantage over the other literary 
genres, of peculiar and tremendous importance in the period being 
discussed. The novel, if not originally written for the masses, was 
quickly taken up and shortly absorbed by them. Long before the 
publication of Ivanhoe in 1819, and almost solely under the stimulus 
of prose fiction, publishing had become a business like most others. 
The novelist became a man, or woman, of some power and influence. 
What contemporary dramatist or poet was implored not to kill off a 
character, or not to end an emotional situation as happened with 
Richardson in the eighteenth and with Eugéne Sue in the nineteenth 
centuries, to use only two well-known examples? So it followed 
that any daring advance in literary technique, whether in style or in 
matter, which appeared in a novel, became ipso facto more influential 
and certainly more widely diffused than if a similar innovation had 
appeared in a poem or a play. If we accept the Chestertonian 
dictum that a good book shows the mind of one man, but a bad book 
that of many men, we can only grieve that virtue in widest com- 
monalty spread tends towards the lowest common denominator of 
taste; but the value of the bad book, of the poor novel, is propor- 


“8 Pp. 71-72. 
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tionately increased for the student of literary trends and tastes. 
And certainly there can be no doubt but that the general level of 
literary taste of any epoch since the rise of the novel can be more 
clearly and accurately traced through a study of that genre than of 
any other. 

But the Romantic novel can no more be lumped into a mass of 
general qualities than can the drama or poetry. In Catalonia, as we 
have seen, it reveals several individual and positive qualities of value. 
In an epoch when schools of writing were rare in Spain, it achieved 
a recognisable character which is peculiar to it and can moreover be 
related to the geography and history of its own region. Several of 
its authors were notable in the contemporary literary world, and 
two at least, Estanislao de Cosca Vayo and Juan Cortada, express a 
love and a knowledge of their province which they are not incapable 
of transforming into delightful and moving fiction. 

REGINALD F. BRowN 








MEXICAN PSEUDONYMS AND INITIALS 


LTHOUGH Mexican pseudonyms have been a subject of study 

for a good many years, the present state of our information is 

still somewhat confused. Much of the work that has been done in 

the past needs to be checked in the light of the present situation, in 

which there are many more pseudonyms to be added to the list and 

many duplications of pseudonyms and initials which must be located 
specifically in order to provide accurate identification. 

In his recent article Mr. Stowell ' falls into occasional error both 
from misunderstanding certain items and from repeating errors of 
long standing made by other investigators. it is the purpose of the 
present article to correct as many errors as possible and to indicate 
those points at which our information is doubtful.” 

In supplementing Miss Yancey’s list of names quoted from 
Igufiniz’s article in Biblos,* Mr. Stowell finds it necessary to suggest 
parts of names because “. . . the list of names identifying the 
twenty-seven pseudonyms from ‘Ada Heridrea Real’ to ‘Duende de 
San Ildefons . . .’ has suffered a loss of approximately twelve out 
out of forty-eight ems on the right hand margin, due to a printer’s 
error.” Presumably Mr. Stowell used a spoiled copy of Biblos. 
Those we have seen are not so misprinted. The following are the 
names and pseudonyms as given in Ig. Seud. which Mr. Stowell left 
in incomplete or incorrect form. 

“Angelina Domo di Gorce’’—Domingo G. de Le6én. 

“Aristeo Rodriguez Escandén’’—Lazaro Pavia. 

“‘Artemisa’’—Dolores Lizdrraga de Crespo. 

“‘Bermtidez de Ixhuacdin’’—Manuel Bermitidez de Castro. 

“Br. D. Pedro Alfaro” —Pedro Ignacio de Lejarzar. 

“C4ndido”—Lic. Manuel Sanchez Marmol. 


1 Ernest E. Stowell, “More Mexican Writers and Pseudonyms,” Hispanic 
Review, 1943, XI, 164~-174. 

2 In correcting errors in Miss Myra L. Yancey’s “Some Mexican Writers and 
their Pseudonyms,” Hispanic Review, 1942, X, 347-349, Mr. Stowell gives “Un 
Misionero Guadalupafio” as a correction for ‘Un Misionero Guadalupefio.” The 
pseudonym is “Un Misionero Guadalupano.” Also in this article one should 
correct the name Jestis Garcia Martinez to read Jestis Garcia Gutiérrez writing 
under the pseudonym of “Lic. Verdad.” 

* Juan B. Iguiniz, “Seudénimos y anagramas de escritores mexicanos,”’ Biblos, 
1919, I, 46, pp. 3-4. Referred to hereafter as Ig. Seud. 
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“Cecilia Zadi’’—Haydée Escobar de Félix Diaz. 

“Chapulfn’”—Manuel Roque Castellanos. 

“Duende de San Ildefonso, El’’—Julio Jiménez Rueda. 

Mr. Stowell continues by presenting a list of pseudonyms and 
initials from the Reference Index * which he compares with similar 
items in Iguiniz’s Catdlogo de seudénimos.’ At the conclusion of the 
comparative list, Mr. Stowell says, “It is immediately obvious that 
at least eight pseudonyms are identified which had not been recog- 
nized before, that 17 authors are named who used names also em- 
ployed by other writers, while six are included for their interesting 
similarities.” 

It should be pointed out that similarity or even identity of names 
or pseudonyms merely complicates identification, whether one limits 
oneself to Mexico or includes all of Hispanic America. The number 
of duplications in Mexico alone is so extensive that in many cases, 
especially in dealing with initials, identical pseudonyms, and pseu- 
donyms which resemble or duplicate real names, the only sure identi- 
fication is that which includes the place in which the pseudonym is 
used as well as its attribution to a particular person. This is a 
task which will not be completed for a long time since it involves a 
much more careful study than has yet been made. 

There are eleven unidentified Mexican pseudonyms or initials 
from the Ref. Ind. in Mr. Stowell’s comparative list. Of these the 
following cases are doubtful: 

A. A. Mex.—This could be Igufniz’s “A. A.,” that is, Agustin 
Agiieros de la Portilla. The Ref. Ind. takes the initials from Mon- 
terde ® who does not identify the translator of Miiller’s Genoveva de 
Bravante [sic]. We have no proof for any identification. 

Adams, Manuel Mex.—Again from Monterde (p. 216). There 
is no proof that this is a pseudonym and even less that it is Dr, 
Manuel Solé who uses the pseudonym “Adams.” 


4 Raymond L. Grismer, A Reference Index to Twelve Thousand Spanish Ameri- 
can Authors, New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 1939, xvi, (2), 150 pp. Referred 
to hereafter as Ref. Ind. 

5 Juan B. Iguiniz, Catdlogo de seudénimos, anagramas e iniciales de escritores 
mexicanos. Paris, México, Libreria de la Vda. de Ch. Bouret, 1913. 62 pp. 
+ “Erratas.” Referred to hereafter as Catdlogo. 

6 Francisco Monterde, Bibliografia del teatro en México (Monografias Biblio- 
graficas Mexicanas, 28). México, Imprenta de la Secretaria de Relaciones 
Exteriores, 1933, p. 393. Referred to hereafter as Monterde. Sr. Monterde lists 
pseudonyms with cross references to items cited but does not always give the 
pen name in the body of his description of the bibliographical items involved. 
It is thus not always possible to tell the exact form in which the pseudonym is used. 
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“‘Alcestes” (pseud.) Mex.—Also from Monterde (p. 480), un- 
identified by him. We have no proof that this is either Vicente 
Garcia Torres, hijo, or José Manuel Hidalgo, both of whom, accord- 
ing to the Catdlogo used the pseudonym “Alceste.” 

“G. P.”? Mex.—Guillermo Prieto does use his initials. However, 
the Ref. Ind. once more refers to an item in Monterde (p. 547) which 
the latter was unwilling to attribute to the Mexican poet. It may 
be his. 

“Ingenio de esta corte, Un” (pseud.)Mex.—Cited by the Ref. 
Ind. from Monterde (p. 345), unidentified by the latter. Mr. 
Stowell probably cited this for its similarity to Payno’s pseudonym, 
“Un ingenio de la corte.” One might add from Monterde (p. 346) 
another unidentified pseudonym, ‘‘Un ingenio de esta villa.” 

That leaves seven names from this list not identified in the Ref. 
Ind. but identified by Iguiniz. Among the remaining Mexican 
names from Mr. Stowell’s list others should be commented on. 

“Farfalla, V.” (pseud.) see Lépez-Portillo y Rojas, José.—The 
Catdlogo gives “‘Farfalla.” “V. Farfalla” is also correct. It was 
used only once that we know of, in El amor del cielo, as cited in 
Torres-Rioseco and Warner, Bibliografia de la poesta mexicana, 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1934, p. 54. 

“Ferndngrana” (pseud.) see Fernandez Granados, Enrique—The 
pseudonym is cited thus by Jiménez Rueda.? The Catdlogo gives 
the pseudonym without the accent. It is so used in La repiblica 
literaria (Guadalajara) and in the Revista Moderna (México). 

“Figarete” (pseud.) see Bravo, Bernabé—The “‘Figarette” of the 
Catdlogo is incorrect. Igufniz rectified the error later in his Biblio- 
grafia de novelistas mexicanos.® 

“Marén, Daurico” (pseud.) see Roca, Ramén—This form of the 
pseudonym comes from Monterde (pp. 304, 344). It is probably 
incorrect. The Catdlogo gives ““Marén Daurico.” The Antologta 
del centenario,® which seems to be one of Igufiniz’s sources for pseu- 


7 Julio Jiménez Rueda, Historia de la literatura mexicana. México, Cultura, 
1928. Third edition, México, Botas, 1942. 

® Juan B. Iguiniz, Bibliografia de novelistas mexicanos. (Monografias Biblio- 
graficas Mexicanas, 3.) México, Imprenta de la Secretaria de Relaciones Ex- 
teriores, 1926, p. 46. Referred to hereafter as Ig. N. 

® Antologia del centenario. Estudio documentado de la literatura mexicana 
durante el primer siglo de independencia. Obra compilada . . . por los sefiores 
Don Luis G. Urbina, Don Pedro Henriquez Urefia y Don Nicolés Rangel. Pri- 
mera parte (1800-1821). México, Imp. de Manuel Leén Sanchez, 1910, 2 vols. 
See I, p. lxv. Referred to hereafter as Ant. del cent. 
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donyms of the early years of the nineteenth century, gives ‘‘Marén 
Daurico.”’ 

In the Ref. Ind. there are other uncorrected inaccuracies in quot- 
ing Mexican pseudonyms or in identifying them.’° The pen name 
of Pascual Almazan is “Natal del Pomar.”’ The cross references are 
correct. “Irma Bizefia” is not an independent name but the pseu- 
donym of Emmy Ibdjiez. The error goes back to one of the sources 
of the Ref. Ind. For Manuel Eduardo de Gorostiza the pseudonym, 
“el Lic. Sdnchez Vicufia” is cited correctly (from Monterde, pp. 
445-446) under the main entry but not in the cross references. 
“Mr. Cancan” is cited for Manuel Gutiérrez Najera. Ig. N. gives 
“Monsieur Can-Can.” Lepino, K., listed as a Mexican, is the un- 
identified pseudonym of someone probably not Mexican." Adolfo 
Olmedo’s pseudonym should be preceded by “D.’’: “D. Eloy Falopio 
Majfiod.” * “El Nigromante’’ is correctly cited as the pseudonym 
of Ignacio Ramfrez. To the best of my knowledge it was never 
used by Guillermo Prieto. J. Sanz wrote under the pen name of 
“Fierabraés,” not ‘Fierabas.” The latter is a typographical error 
from Ig. N. It is correctly given in Ig. Seud."* 

To return to Mr. Stowell’s article, he goes on with a list of those 
names found in the first part of the Catdlogo which are also in the 


Ref. Ind. but without one or more of the pseudonyms in the former 
book.* Here also there are some errors. Antonio Ancona Albertos’ 
pen name is given as ‘““Nomer Nek”’ rather than the correct form 
“‘Momer Nek.” This error is corrected in the Erratas of the Catd- 
logo. For Carlos Marfa de Bustama(e)nte the alternate e should be 


1° In a few cases the Ref. Ind. cites as pseudonyms names which may need 
identification but which are not strictly pen names. They are “Xavier Icaza” 
for Xavier (Javier) Icaza y Lépez Negrete, hijo, the title “Conde de la Cortina” for 
José Gémez de la Cortina and the religious names, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz and 
Alonso de la Veracruz. 


See Iguiniz, Disquisiciones bibliogrdficas, México, El Colegio de México, 
1943, p. 228. 

2 Tt is a common failing of bibliographers to omit parts of pseudonyms, espe- 
cially articles and titles, to abbreviate titles when they were written out in full 
in a pen name, or even to reverse the latter process. No investigator can fail to 
notice the care with which Sr. Iguiniz has reproduced pseudonyms. In the field 
of pseudonymity the importance of exact quotation should be obvious. 

18 The pseudonyms given in Ig. Seud. are all in capital letters. Some which 
need accents have them, others do not. 

4 Although in enumerating the parts of Iguiniz’s Catdlogo, Mr. Stowell men- 
tions the Adiciones, he omits from his list all the pseudonyms listed there which 


are not given in the Ref. Ind. A few of them are for writers not cited in the Ref. 
Ind. at all. 
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omitted. The error may go back to the English editions of Coester’s 
History of Spanish American Literature. Luis Cabrera’s pseudonym 
should be ‘Lic. Blas Urrea” rather than “Blas Urrea.” Izamal is 
not part of the name of Crescencio Carrillo y Ancona but his birth- 
place. This mistake was likewise corrected in the Erratas. Ignacio 
B. del Castillo is correct as cited by Iguiniz. Mr. Stowell’s suggested 
D. for B. comes perhaps from copying an error in another book. 
Federico Escobedo’s Arcadian name * is ““Taniro Miceno” as found 
in the second part of the Catdlogo and in the Erratas. The comma 
between Flores and Alatorre is an obvious typographical error as is 
the spelling Robleo for Robelo, Cecilio A., further on. Francisco 
Uraga’s pen name should include the title “Dr.” to read “Dr. 
Agaur y Agaru,” as in the first part of the Catdlogo. The form given 
in the second part is a typographical error. 

There are three other mistakes which come uncorrected from the 
Catdlogo itself. These cases may be merely typographical errors 
made in quoting from the Ant. del cent. All three cases involve 
anagrams. For Francisco Palacios ““F. Coilacap” should read “F. 
Soilacap.” For Ramén Quintana del Azebo “Mr. Noar” should be 
“Mr. Noa,” anagram for Ramén. José Antonio Reyes’ anagram 
should be “José Otero Seniany,” not “. . . Senianij.” 

The most important contribution to the study of Mexican pseu- 
donyms to be published since the Catdlogo and Ig. Seud. is that of 
Juana Manrique de Lara and Guadalupe Monroy.!” This list adds 


%In discussing in a note the founding of the Academia degli Arcadi, Mr. 
Stowell, perhaps drawing his material from Iguiniz, La Academia de los Arcades de 
Roma to which he refers subsequently, says that the society was “‘protected by 
Christina, queen of Switzerland.” Iguiniz said very clearly “reina de Suecia.”’ 

16 In a final footnote to his article, Mr. Stowell gives a bibliography of the 
subject of pseudonymity in Mexico. His first item is: Vicente de Patil Andrade, 
“Seudénimos de escritores,”’ El Tiempo, México, 16 abril, 1904. It should be 
added that the article was published over Andrade’s pen name, “Luis B. Mufioz.”’ 
Since the signature was in capital letters, there was no tilde on the N. Mr. 
Stowell here refers to “the several hundred names mentioned as having appeared 
after its [the Catdlogo’s] publication. . . .” If the investigator means identified 
pseudonyms, the statement is misleading. Among the items listed, Ig. Seud. is 
the only sizable contribution to the subject since the publication of the Catdlogo. 
There are other Mexican bibliographies, notably items from the Monografias 
Bibliograficas Mexicanas, which contain additional identified pseudonyms. 

17 Juana Manrique de Lara and Guadalupe Monroy, Seudénimos, anagra- 
mas, iniciales, etc., de autores mexicanos y extranjeros, México, Ediciones de la 
Secretaria de Educacién Publica, 1943. 78 pp. Colophon: “Este libro se acabé 
de imprimir el dia 5 de junio de 1943. . . .” The study is preceded by an article 
“Sentido y curiosidad del seudénimo,” pp. 5-8, by Ramén Gémez de la Serna. 
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some one hundred forty pseudonyms and initials to those in Igufniz’s 
lists. It is puzzling to find on page 10 of the new booklet the state- 
ment that the text is based on the Catdlogo and to compare this 
statement with the title as given at the head of the list (p. 9): 
“Seud6nimos, anagramas, iniciales, etc., de autores mexicanos y 
algunos extranjeros cuyas obras se encuentran en bibliotecas de la 
Secretaria de Educacién Pitblica.” 

There is no statement of procedure in the Manrique-Monroy list. 
It is divided into three sections. The Primera parte, a pseudonym- 
writer’s name list, Segunda parte, a writer-pseudonym list, and a 
Tercera parte, Algunos escritores extranjeros, which is a pseudonym- 
writer list only. The first two parts include the names of foreigners 
residing in or closely associated with Mexico, following Iguiniz’s 
reasonable practice. Some of these foreigners’ names are repeated 
in the Tercera parte. The material from the Catdlogo is very care- 
lessly handled with the result that there are many errors which could 
have been avoided. However, since the Manrique-Monroy list is 
the only one at present in print and does contain new information, it 
seems worth while to make some corrections and point out question- 
able items.'® 

For the sake of brevity no mention will be made of those few 
cases in which the Manrique-Monroy list has corrected slips in the 
Catdlogo. Neither will any attempt be made to point out the dif- 
ferences in the use of capital and lower case letters between the 
Catdlogo and the new list. In general, it seems that Igufniz was 
careful about this matter whereas the new list is not. In order 
further to save space, the corrections will be presented in one writer- 
pseudonym list with reference, where necessary, to the divisions of 
the Catdlogo as Ig. 1, Ig. 2, and to the parts of the new list as M. 1, 
M. 2, and M. 3. Iguiniz’s supplementary article will be referred to 
as Ig. Seud. Ig. or M. used without a section number indicates that 
the name or pseudonym under discussion is to be found in the same 
form in both parts of the Catdlogo or in the first two parts of the 
Manrique-Monroy list respectively. In cases of disagreement be- 
tween the Catdlogo and the new list, the writer is usually inclined to 
agree with Iguiniz, but when evidence is lacking for the forms on 
which the lists disagree, both forms will be given subject to later 

18 The writer has found the study of pseudonyms so absorbing that he pro- 
poses to publish a further list incorporating our present information and those 
identified pseudonyms not yet included in any list. It would add too much to 


the length of this article to include them here. The present study is an attempt 
to clear up some of the errors which have crept into our information on the subject. 
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correction. Items omitted by M. from any but the Catdlogo are in 

general not included here. 

Adalid Castillo, Jestis—M. 2: ““Microcous,” read “Micrococus.” 

Aguilar, Fr. Francisco—M.: ‘‘Dominico Espafiol.” Not a pseudo- 
nym but Igufniz’s label of nationality. 

Aldasoro, Gregorio—Ig.: ““Espectator.” M.: “Espectador.” 

Alvarez, Lucas—Ig. Seud.: “Valerio Villa Arzoca.” M.: “Valero 
[sic ] Villa Arzoca.”’ 

Anaya, José Lucas—Ig. Seud.: “D. José Guerrero.” M. 1: “Don 
(D.) José Guerrero.”” M. 2: “Don José Guerrero.” 

Ancona Albertos, Antonio—Ig.: “Momer Nek.” M.: “Ménico 
Nek.” 

Arias, Juan de Dios—See Frias y Soto, Hilarién. 

Arrandiaga y Larrinaga, José de—M. 2: read Arriandiaga y Larri- 
naga, José de. 

Azcona Homuztiner, Ignacio—Ig. 1: Ancona Homuztiner, Ignacio. 
Ig. 2 and M.: Azcona Homuztiner, Ignacio. 

Balbontin, Manuel—Ig. and M.: “Bontilbaen de Luna.” But Ig. 
N., pp. 37-38, shows that it should read “‘El Alférez Bontilbaen 
de Luna.” 

Baqueiro Barreda, Serapio—M. 2: read Baqueiro Barrera, Serapio. 
Ig.: “Parsefal.””’ M.: “Parsifal.” 

Betanzo, Francisco—M.: read Betanzo, Francisca. 

Belle Cisneros, José—‘‘Facundo Lizarra.” M.: read Beye de Cis- 
neros, José.—“‘Don (D.) Facundo de Lizarza.” ** 

Bencome, Diego—M.: read Bencomo, Diego. 

Bobadilla, Emilio—A Cuban who lived in Mexico. M. 3, after 
“Fray Candil” has Emilio Bobadilla (Esp.). 

Bravo, Bernabé—M.: “‘Figarette,” read ‘‘Figarete.”’ 

Bulnes, Francisco—M.: “‘C. Junius,” read “Junius.” M. did not 
notice the omission of a dash in Ig. 1. 

Caballero, Manuel—lIg.: “El Reporter.” M.: “El Repérter.” 

Cabrera y Quintero, Cayetano—lIg. and M.: ‘“‘Cayetano Bera Cer- 
cada.” Ig. 2 and M.: “Antonio Bera Cercada.”’ 

Camara Peén, Ignacio de la—M. 2 omits la. Ig. 2: ““Genaro P. de 
Maldoan.” Ig. 1 and M.: “Jenaro P. de Maldoan.” 

Cantén Frexas, Leopoldo—Ig.: “Campoazul.” M. 1: “Campo- 
azul.” M. 2: “Campo-Azul.” Such carelessness suggests that 
M. has confused Cantén Frexas with Eugenio Palomo Lépez— 
“Campo Azul.” 


19 See Ant. del cent., II, pp. 736-737, 740. 
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Carrillo y Ancona, Crescencio—M. 1: ‘‘Carlos Ril,” read “Carlo Ril.” 

Carrillo Suaste, Fabidn—M. 2: ‘Meni-Moulfn,” read ‘“Neni- 
Moulfn.” 

Casastis, Ramén—M. 2: read Casaus, Ramén. 

Castillo, Ignacio del—M. 1: after “Lic. Santiago Bello Cid” read 
Ignacio B. del Castillo. 

Colombini [y Camayori ], Francisco Marfa—M.: ‘“‘Antifidio Pileyo,” 
read “‘Anfidio Pileyo.”’ 

Cosme, Francisco G.—M. 2: read Cosmes, Francisco G. 

Delorme y Campos, Jorge—M. 1: “Pedro Jeremfas. Mc. Gool,” 
read ‘‘Pedro Jeremias Mc. Gool.” 

Diaz Dufoo, Carlos—Ig. 1: “Gran Eledzar.” Ig. 2: “Gran Eléazar.” 
M.: “Gran Eleazar.” M. 1: after “Implacable, El,’ first entry, 
read Carlos Diaz Dufoo (for Duffoo). 

Didap, Juan Pedro—Ig. N.: Didapp, Juan Pedro. 

Enciso, Javier—M. 1: “Zutano,” read “Zutano de Bergerac.” 

Escobedo, Federico—M.: ‘“'Tamiro Miceneo,” read ‘“‘Taniro Mi- 
ceno.”’ 

Escobedo, Vicente E.—M. 1: after “Ego,” first entry, read Escobedo, 
Vicente F. 

Espino, Luis—M. 2: “‘Spes in livo,” read “Spes in Livo.” 

Fa(e)bles Cant6én, Dominga—lIg. 1 and M. 1: Fables; Ig. 2 and M. 2: 
Febles. The former is probably correct. 

Fernandez Giiell, Rogelio—Ig. Adiciones: ‘“‘Cimén.” Omitted in 
M.1. M. 2: “Simén.” 

Ferndindez de Lizardi, José Joaquin—M. 2: add “D. J. J. F. de L.” 

Fernandez de Mendoza, Edmundo—lIg. N.: Ferndndez Mendoza, 
Edmundo. 

Frias, Valentin—M. 2: read Frias, Valentin F. 

Frias y Soto, Hilarién—M. 2 gives “‘*”’ and “‘**”’ as pseudonyms for 
Frias y Soto and ‘‘***” for Ignacio Ramfrez. M. 1 omits “**.” 
I have seen from one to five asterisks used in place of a signature 
in so many unidentified cases that I doubt the value of listing 
these marks as identification in any way. I believe the same 
thing is true of the manecilla, inverted and reversed, which M. 
lists for Juan de Dios Arias. 

Galindo y Villa, Jesis—M.: “Juliano de Salas Vigyll,” read “Juliano 
de Sals Vigyll.” 

Garcia Gutiérrez, Juan—M. 1: after “Beltran Claquin” read Jesis 
Garcia Gutiérrez. 

Garcia Icazbalceta, Joaquin—Ig.: “F. M.” M. omits this. 

Gémez, Matilde—In M.1. M. 2: G6mez, Mathilde. 
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Gonzalez, Antonio P.—M. 1: after ‘‘Kanta-Klaro” read Antonio F. 
Gonzalez. 

Gonzalez, José M. Antonio—M. 1: after “X.,” second entry, read 
José M. Antonino Gonzélez. 

Gonzalez, Refugio L.—M. 2: read Gonzalez, Refugio I. 

Gonzalez, Victoria—‘‘Abeja.” In M.1. Add to M. 2. 

Gorostiza, Manuel Eduardo de—M.: “Lic. Vicufia,” read “El Lic. 
Sanchez Vicufia.”’ 

Guido, Juan José de—M.: read Giiido, Juan José de. 

Horta, Manuel—M. 1: “Caballero Puck.” M. 2: “El Caballero 
Puck.” 

Hortigosa, Hernando—‘‘Agotirso Homeo,”’ read “‘Agatirso Homeo.” 

Icaza, Alfonso—M. 2: read Icaza, Alfonso de. 

Lacunza, Juan Marfa—M. 2, sixth entry: “Juana Mira Can-Azul,” 
read “Jauna Mira Can-azul.”’ 

Leal de Gavie, José—‘Fileno.” Urbina in Ant. del. cent., I, Ixv, 
says that “P. F. José Leal de Gavie” is an anagram. Both this 
“name” and “Fileno” should be removed to one’s list of uniden- 
tified pseudonyms. 

Linares, Rafael—Add from Ig.: “Juan Zamora y Figueroa.” 

Lombardo, Alberto—M. 1: “Ruy Rojas de Peredo.” M. 2: “Roy 
[sic] Rojas de Peredo.” 

Lépez, Rafael—M. 1: Lazaro P. de Feel,” read ‘‘Lazaro P. Feel.” 

Lépez Matoso, Antonio—‘Antonio Pozelo Mosto,” read ‘Antonia 
Pozelo Mosto.” 

Lépez Portillo y Rojas, José—Ig. and M.: “Jussuf-Ben-Issa.” We 
have never seen this form used. La repiblica literaria (Guadala- 
jara) usually has “‘Yusuf-ben-Issa.” 

Mainero, Guadalupe—Ig. N., p. 232, gives the name as Maneiro. 
M. cites “Nadie” as the pseudonym forG ...M... Ig. N. 
treats ““Nadie”’ as an unidentified pseudonym. 

Maldonado, Francisco Severo—M.: “‘Un Ciudadano del Estado de 
Jalisco.” Ig. 1 as above but small c in “ciudadano.” Ig. 2: 
“Un ciudadano del Estado de Xalisco.” 

Manso, Manuel—M. 2: ‘‘“Manoela Nuns,” read ‘‘Manoela Muns.” 

Manzo, Manuel—“Blancas.”” From Ig. Seud. The same in M. 1. 
M. 2 attributes this pseudonym to Manuel Manso. I do not 
know the source of Igufniz’s information for Manuel Manzo, 
but all the pseudonyms in Ig. 1 under Manso go back to the 
Ant. del cent., II, p. 876. 

Martinez de los Rios, Ramén Esteban—M. 2: ‘“‘Dr. Candido Alesna,”’ 
read “Br. Candido Alesna.” 
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Masson, Ernesto—M. 1 and 2: ‘‘Un francés... ,” read “Un 
francés, vecino vuestro desde veinte y tres afios, y conciudadano 
desde catorce.” M. 1: add “El” at end of “Enemigo de los 
chirlos y de todo lo postizo.”’ 

Mateos Cardenas, Luis—M. 2: read Mateos Cardefia, Luis. M.: 
“Santa Baronesa de Krauze,’’ read “‘Santa, Baronesa de Krauze.”’ 

Mazuera, Darfo—Ig. 1: ‘“‘E Pérez” [sic]. Ig. 2: “F. Pérez.” One 
is wrong. M. 1 gives both forms. M. 2: “E. Pérez” only. 
M. 1: “Daile Ben-Delaum,”’ read “Daile-Ben-Delaum.” 

Medina, Rafael—Ig. and M.: “El Pobre Valbuena.”’ Add from Ig. 
Seud.: “El Pobre Balbuena.” 

Mendicuti Ponce, Isidro—M. 2: “Memo,” read ‘‘Nemo.” 

Mendizdébal, Luis—In all pseudonyms “Lato-Monte’”’ should be 
hyphenated according to Ig. 1 and the Ant. del cent., I, p. 253. 

Mendoza y Vizcaino, Federico—Ig.: ‘‘Doctor Squadra.” M.: ‘Dr. 
Squadra.” 

Mozifio, José Mariano—Ig. and M.: “‘D. José Velazquez.” Ant. del 
cent., II, p. 886: “Joseph Veldzquez.”’ 

Murillo, Gerardo—M.: “Dr. Atl.”” Also commonly: “Doctor Atl.” 

Noriega Hope, Carlos—M. 1: “José Corral Rigan,” read “José 
Corral Rigdn’’ for Noriega Hope, Ortega and Vela. 

Ochoa, Anastasio Marfa—M.: read in full, Ochoa y Acufia, Anastasio 
Mariade. M. 1: ‘‘Atanasio de Ochoso y Ucafia,” read “‘Atanasio 
de Achoso y Ucafia.” 

Olavarria y Ferrari, Enrique de—Ig.: “Antonio de Padua.” M.: 
“Antonio Maria de Padua.” 

Ortega, Febronio—See Noriega Hope, Carlos. 

Ortiz, José G.—lIg. Seud.: “Peén de Campo.” M.: “Peén del 
Campo.”’ 

Palacios, Francisco—Ig. and M.: “F. Coilacap,” read “‘F. Soilacap.”’ 
M. 1: after “Quidam,” for Palacio read Palacios. 

Pardo, Emilio—M. 1: after “D. E. P.,”’ read Emilio Pardo (Sr.). 

Pavia, Lazaro—M. 2: “‘Aristeo Rodriguez,” read ‘‘Aristeo Rodriguez 
Escandén.”’ 

Portilla, Anselmo de la—M. 2: Using the pseudonyms ‘‘Calamo Cu- 
rrente” and ‘‘Zig-Zag,” read Portilla, Edmundo de la. 

Quevedo, Adolfo—M.: read Olmedo, Adolfo. 

Quintana del Azebo, Ramén—M. 1: “Mr. Moar,” read ““Mr. Noa.” 
M. 2: add “Mr. Noa.” M. 1: “Sondmbulo,” add “El.” 

Ramirez, Ignacio—See Frias y Soto, Hilarién. 

Raygadas, Fermin—In Ig. and M. Ant. del cent., II, p. 1001: Fermin 
Reigadas. 
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Reyes, José Antonio—lIg. and M.: “José Otero Senianij,” read “José 
Otero Seniany.”’ 

Rios, Enrique M. de los—Almavis Estars.” M. 2: delete both 
name and pseudonym. This is entered correctly under: Barrios 
de los Rios, Enrique. 

Rivera, Agustin—M. 2: “Dr. A. G. Ravin y Ruste,” read “Dr. A. G. 
Ravin i Ruste.” 

Robelo, Cecilio—M. 1: after “C. A. R.” read Cecilio A. Robelo. 

Robles, Alejando Mariano—M. 1: “Alejandro Araimén, Brosel,” 
read “Alejandro Araimén Brosel.”’ 

Rosado, Lorenzo—Ig. Bosado, Lorenzo. 

Ruiz, M. Consuelo—In M.1. M. 2: Ruiz, Consuelo M. 

Salas Cepeda, Manuel—M. 1: after “‘Escéptico” read Manuel Sales 
Cepeda. 

Sanchez, Simén—M. 2: read Sdénchez, Sime6n in all cases. 

Sanchez de la Barquera, Juan Wenceslao—Ig. and M.: “‘Zagal 
Quebrara.” Ant. del cent., I, p. 227: “El Zagal Quebrara.” Ig. 
2: “Sagal quebrara.” This last is probably an error. 

Sanchez Espinosa, José Mariano—lIg. and M.: “José Chessan Na- 
mira.” Andrade cites “José Chessan Noamira’” which seems 
more reasonable. 

San Juan, Manuel H.—Ig. Seud.: “Tirante el Flanco.” M.: 
“Tirante el Blanco.” 

Santamaria, Javier—Ig. 1: “Javier.” Ig. 2: “Xavier.” M. gives 
both in each section. 

Sudrez, Pelayo—M. 1: after “Eolipa,” for Pelayo y Sudrez, read 
Pelayo Sudrez. 

Tablada, José Juan—M. 2: “‘Krup,” read “Krupp.” 

Teresa de Mier, Servando—Should be alphabetized under M: Mier, 
Servando Teresa de. 

Uraga, Francisco—M.: “Dr. Aguar y Agaru,” read “Dr. Agaur y 
Agaru.” 

Uribe, Juan de Dios—Ant. del cent., II, 965: “Rubie.” Img. and M. 1: 
“Rubfe,” seems doubtful. M. 2: ‘“Rubié,” is incorrect. M. 1: 
“Urube,” read “Uribe.” 

Valdés, Maximino—M.: ‘Conde de Fox.” Add “El” as in M. 3. 

Vela, Arqueles—Sve Noriega Hope, Carlos. 

Vera, Teresa—M. 2: “Esther Arave,” read “Ester Arave.”’ 

Villaseca, José Marfa—M.: read Vilaseca, José Marfa. 

Vivanco Estevo, Angel—M. 2: read Vivanco Esteve, Angel in both 
entries. 
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On page 31 of the Manrique-Monroy list delete the line ‘Maximo 
Bretal” ... Febronio Ortega. Finally in M. 3, for “Doctor 
Thebussen” read “‘Doctor Thebussem.” It is only fair to say that 
we have not yet made an attempt to check in detail the foreign 
pseudonyms which.are listed in M. 3. 


University of Colorado Ratpa E. WARNER 
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IS ACCUSATIVE LE ONLY CASTILIAN 
OR NORTHERN TOO? 


In his Syntax of Castilian Prose, § 7.132, Professor Keniston states 
that “Le has become [by 1600] the regular form for the masculine direct 
object, whether referring to persons or to things, among writers of Cas- 
tilian or northern origin. . . .” Of the nine authors mentioned, only one 
hails from the north: Guevara was born in Asturias. In the Spanish 
Syntax List, § 7.131, the wording is more general, as becomes the nature 
of the publication: “This type [le as dir. obj. masc.] is largely limited 
geographically to the north of Spain.” By “north” I believe “north- 
central” (Old Castile, Santander) and ‘north-western’ (Asturias, Leén) 
are intended, not “north-eastern” (Aragon, Navarre). Professor Kenis- 
ton’s opinion has not met with the full approval of Sefiores Moglia and 
Amado Alonso, who, in their review of the Syntax of Castilian Prose, 
printed in the Revista de Filologita Hispdnica, 1942, IV, 77-81, say with 
something of an air of finality, after observing that the Valdés brothers 
were, contrary to Professor Keniston’s classification, Castilians, born in 
Cuenca, “parece que el sefior Keniston no ha tenido en cuenta el articulo 
de Cuervo, Los casos encliticos y procliticos del pronombre de tercera persona 
en castellano.” 

The same point of view is indicated by the Gramdtica Castellana, 
Segundo curso, Buenos Aires, 1939, § 107, of Professors Alonso and 
Henriquez Urefia, wherein one reads that “fuera de Castilla, particular- 
mente en Navarra, en Andalucia y en casi toda América, la lengua ha- 
blada emplea exclusivamente lo, la en el complemento directo y reserva 
le para el indirecto.’”’ An even more comprehensive statement, in some 
senses, appears in El espafiol en Santo Domingo, § 59, by Sefior Henriquez 
Urefia: ‘El habla mantiene, como en la mayor parte de América y hasta 
hace poco en Andalucfa, Extremadura, Leén, Asturias, Navarra y Aragén, 
la distincién de base etimolégica que Castilla desatendié.” The saving 
phrase “hasta hace poco” the author, basing himself apparently on a few ex- 
amples of le from Andalusia in the Cuentos populares espafioles of Professor 
Espinosa, explains as meaning only that the accusative le is gradually 
spreading in the popular speech of all Spain. We are not to assume, I 
judge, an historical survey of material for all the regions listed. 

Yet not all commentators speak so confidently of the exclusive Cas- 
tilianism of accusative le. In his Dialecto leonés (Revista de Archivos, 
Bibliotecas y Museos, 1906, XIV, 308) Sefior Menéndez Pidal grants that 
“lo acusativo masculino es de uso general en Asturias . . . y, en conse- 
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cuencia, en el castellano allf hablado predomina notablemente el lo, asf 
en los 20 primeros romances publicados por Juan Menéndez Pidal, cuenta 
Cuervo (Rom., XXIV, 108) 33 lo, por 15 le.” (I shall return to these 
figures of Cuervo and attempt to show that they are not so significant as 
might be thought.) Yet, for the region of Salamanca, that is, within the 
original boundaries of Leonese, the Spanish scholar admits that “‘aun en 
el lenguaje pastoril de las Eglogas de Juan del Encina se nota esta con- 
tradiccién,” that is, the preference for le observed in Encina’s Cancionero, 
according to the text of the edition of Zaragoza, 1516. 

Possibly heeding some of these words, Hanssen (Gramdtica histérica de 
la lengua castellana, § 498) omits Asturias and Leén from his list of areas 
of exclusive use of the etymological forms, in other words, of accusative 
lo. Itis equally possible that Hanssen observed, and not all critics seem 
to have done the same, that in his Nota 121 to the grammar of Bello, said 
note representing the substance of the journal article previously printed in 
Romania, 1895, XXIV, 95 ff., 219 ff., and presumably embodying such 
afterthoughts as Don Rufino deemed advisable, the Colombian scholar 
names Leén in addition to Castile as a point of predominance of le. 
Finally, Bourciez too (Eléments de linguistique romane, third edition, 
§ 371b) discreetly names only Aragon and Andalusia as preservers of the 
historical distinction between le and lo. 

Noticing that there is a very small representation (Campomanes, 
Ferreras, Flérez Estrada, all of whom favor le; Guevara is called a viz- 
caino) of northwestern Spain, by which I mean Asturias and Leén, in 
Cuervo’s list printed in the Romania article (loc. cit., pp. 99-103), I have 
thought that it would not be superfluous to restudy the problem on 
the basis of such evidence as might be gained from collections of folk 
tales, recited by country people, of little schooling and lacking grammar- 
consciousness, so far as that is humanly likely in the presence of an 
audience. It is true too, I believe, that the areas making up the former 
kingdoms of Leén and Asturias are somewhat slighted in most discussions 
of the matter subsequent to that of Cuervo. 

In the three volumes of folk-tales collected by Professor Espinosa 
(Cuentos populares espafioles, Stanford University, 1923-26), there are 
thirty stories collected in territory belonging to Leén. Sixteen of these 
are from the town of Zamora, the others represent widely separated 
districts. In these thirty tales there are about 135 occurrences of le and 
lo as direct objects of the masculine gender, referring to persons.! 


1 The number of instances of dir. obj. le, referring to things, is so relatively 
small that it has not been included in the statistics. There are, I should point out, 
some twelve occurrences in the Cuentos asturianos of Llano Roza de Ampudia 
referred to below (op. cit., pp. 28, 34, 42, 56, 80, 81, 100, 114, 151, 153, 225). 
Thus the use of le to refer to things is not limited to Castile, as implied in the 
grammar of Amado Alonso and Henriquez Urefia (§ 107). The preponderance of 
lo over le (33 examples to 15 of the latter) observed by Cuervo in the first twenty 
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The proportion of le to lois 1.66 to 1. For Old Castile and Santander 
in 530-odd occurrences of le and lo the former predominated in the ratio 
of 3.59 to 1. For Andalusia (including Extremadura) lo outweighed le 
in the proportion of 1.72 to 1, in over 200 illustrations. This could 
hardly be taken to favor the idea that lo is the unique form for the direct 
object masculine in southern Spain, as stated by Hanssen and by Alonso 
and Henrfquez Urefia in their grammar. Professor Espinosa assures us 
that his texts are proper basis for syntactic and morphological studies 
(“Se publican tal como fueron recitados,” op. cit., I, 21), but he does not 
give us an idea of the extent to which his narrators might have been 
influenced by the Castilian usage of schoolmaster, or the public press, or 
other propagators of linguistic propriety. 

The 200 Cuentos asturianos collected for the Archivo de tradiciones 
populares by Sr. Aurelio de Llano Roza de Ampudia (Madrid, 1925) were 
gathered in 249 settlements (pueblos). They are transcribed “con la 
mayor fidelidad posible,”’ to use the words of the collector. In his Indice 
de narradores the compiler indicates the age and calling of those who re- 
cited the tales to him, thus giving his readers criteria by which they might 
judge the influence of “learning”? upon the speakers. It is noticeable 
moreover that septuagenarians and octogenarians show the same varia- 
tions as representatives of succeeding generations. In a little over 300 
illustrations the proportion of le to lo was 1.7 to 1. This may not be 
harmony for the ears of adherents of the earlier statement of Cuervo, who, 
however, will be soothed at hearing that in the Asturian tales, relatively 
few in number, contributed to the collection of Espinosa by Eduardo 
Martinez Torner, there were no instances of le as against nearly thirty of 
lu, the dialectical equivalent of lo. In Professor Espinosas’s introductory 
statement there is no indication of the degree of textual reproduction im- 
plied in the Martinez Torner stories. Fidelity to lo is also a trait of the 
Poestas asturianas of Teodoro Cuesta (Oviedo, 1895), who rarely if at all 
allows a direct object le to escape him. Iam not able to say whether this 
total adherence to lo is a feature of the dialect in general or merely of the 
dialect of Cuesta. It is not impossible that any collector or composer of 
dialectal material would be tempted to overemphasize a non-Castilian 
and hence more colorful form. So few are the stories of Asturian origin 
in the Cuentos populares of Espinosa, twelve out of the total of 280, that 
the temptation is to look favorably upon the evidence of Llano Roza de 
Ampudia, based as it is upon a wider popular usage among the asturianos. 

Employment of one form is not normally limited to the individual. 
On the contrary, any one person is likely to change from one form to the 


ballads of the Coleccién de los viejos romances que se cantan por los asturianos of 
Juan Menéndez Pidal (Romania, 1895, XXIV, 108, note) would be greatly reduced 
if only persons were considered, as then there would be only 20 occurrences ap- 
proximately, instead of 33. In the Cuentos of Espinosa I have noted about four- 
teen instances, practically all from Old Castile and Santander. 
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other within a sentence or in successive sentences: se lo llevaba pal jardin, 
but le llevé al jardin a few lines below (Espinosa, op. cit., I, 57); le esconderia 
. . . le vieran, but lo escondié in the next line (idem, I, 142); Y el padre le 
llevé y lo dejé en la misma encina (idem, I, 153); lo maté . . . lo he ente- 
rrado, but le ha matado . . . y le ha enterrado in the next paragraph (idem, 
I, 128); Qué tanto lo querian . . . dijo que le queria (idem, II, 204); gPor 
qué le habéis' matado?—Porque quisimos—P ues si lo matasteis porque quisis- 
teis (Llano Roza de Ampudia, op. cit., 155); ya le dijo ala vieja que le curara 
y sacé ella agua de una botella y lo curé (Espinosa, op. cit., II, 292); lo 
metieron en un cajén y le tiraron a un rio (Llano Roza, op. cit., 32); en vez 
de tirarlo al mar, le dejé sobre la arena . . . lo metié en su barco, y le llevd 
para las Indias (idem, 118); por la noche le coserian en una sdbana. . . 
Y cuando llegé la noche fué el mendigo a que lo cosieran en la sdbana (Es- 
pinosa, op. cit., III, 395); Ahora st que le hemos matao . . . ahora no lo 
podran salvar (idem, II, 339); Si oté quiere velo, mandaré a este conejo a 
buscale (idem, III, 379); le coges y lo echas al hosno (idem, III, 483). 

It is impossible, furthermore, to ignore the principle of depersonaliza- 
tion, by which verbs ordinarily having things as direct object tend to lo, 
rather than le. The chief verbal notion thus depersonalizing is that of 
llevar: Juan fué al monte . . . y le cogié una cuadrilla de ladrones y lo 
llevaron a una cueva (Llano Roza de Ampudia, op. cit., 87). Similarly 
tirar; disputé con el obispo y lo tiré por el corredor. . . . Le visitaron . 
para que le confesara . . . le enterraron (Llano Roza de Ampudia, op. cit., 
85). Also the idea of eating: El joven . . . se encontré con la loba negra 
que venia bramando y abriendo la boca como pa tragarselo (Espinosa, op. cit., 
II, 305). Le is the form used in a preceding and in several succeeding 
sentences of the same cuento where a direct object masculine is called for. 
Also, Le cogié y se lo tragé vivo (idem, III, 494). It may also be the notion 
of personalizing which makes the use of le with ayudar a feature of the 
illustrations of le in the texts from Andalusia (Espinosa, op. cit., II, 337, 
338, 341; III, 439, 458, 460). 

What conclusions may perusal of the collections of folktales named 
above justify? Does it not show above all that in the last fifty or sixty 
years le has been the more favored form not only in Castile but also in the 
provinces of Leén and Zamora, as hinted by Cuervo’s Nota? Perhaps 
“northern” is not altogether inexact after all. The Asturian sky remains 
somewhat clouded, yet at least the data show that lo does not reign un- 
challenged in the mountains of the astures. The evidence suggests too, I 
should think, that lo is certainly not the unique spoken form even in the 
south. The alternative would be to suspect that our texts are not fair 
pictures of popular usage or that Castilianization has proceeded far afield, 
reaching to shepherds and shepherdesses, farmers and farmerettes, fisher- 
men and fishwives, cattlehands and vaqueras too. The Atlas lingiitstico, 
long awaited, may have something to say, yet I cennot see that the 
spoken preference of Leén or Asturias, before the late nineteenth century, 
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has been investigated, or that information will be forthcoming, inasmuch 
as deviations from the standard language were not in earlier times con- 
sidered worthy of record. Has it been proven that letsmo was not usual 
in northwestern Spain (excluding Galicia, naturally) already in the siglo 
de oro? * 


Ropert K. SPaAvuLDING 
University of California 


POSITION OF THE BRAZILIAN PRONOUN OBJECT 
OF THE INFINITIVE! 


Tue absence of an established body of syntactical doctrine for Bra- 
zilian Portuguese has been, as Dean Williams has pointed out,* a serious 
handicap to anyone trying to prepare a grammar for students in this 
country, as well as to teachers. No scientific studies have been made in 
this field, as a result of which the rules so far laid down are in some respects 
far from definite even for the purposes of elementary grammar. Such 
vagueness is, under the circumstances, certainly not the fault of the 
grammarians. 

A particularly vexatious point in Brazilian * syntax is the position of 
pronoun objects of infinitives. Pereira offers a set of rules‘ that might 
serve a Brazilian who wishes to improve his diction, but are of little use 
to a foreigner; and these rules are not based on the actual language of 
today. Pereira’s few illustrative sentences are taken from classic writers, 
and so are scarcely representative of the language as it is spoken now. 
He has, moreover, made no scientific study of the problem in order to 
establish a sound basis for his dicta. 

The purpose of the present study is simply a statement of the con- 
temporary Brazilian dramatists’ usage as regards pronoun position in 
relation to the infinitive of which it is the object. I do not seek to prove 
any thesis or to improve any grammatical faults; my aim is a purely ob- 
jective fact-finding that may help to clarify somewhat the existing uncer- 
tainty on the point in question. 

The theatre has been chosen for source material because it offers, in 
proportion to its total number of words, the greatest possible amount of 


? Such historical data as may be available in José Caveda, Coleccién de poestas 
en dialecto asturiano, Oviedo, Imp. de Gonzdlez, 1839, are not at the moment 
accessible to me. 

1 This article was submitted and accepted before the appearance of Francisco 
da Silveira Bueno, Gramdtica normativa da lingua portuguesa, S40 Paulo, 1944; and 
Carlo Rossi, Portuguese, the Language of Brazil, New York, 1945. 

2 E. B. Williams, An Introductory Portuguese Grammar, N. Y., Crofts, 1942, 
p. iii. It was Dean Williams who suggested the subject here treated. 

* For convenience herein the Brazilian variety of Portuguese will be referred 
to as “Brazilian’’ only. 

4 Eduardo Carlos Pereira, Gramdtica expositiva, Sao Paulo, Cia. Edit. Na- 
cional, 1940, pp. 260-265. 
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dialogue, presumably the natural speech of the characters portrayed. 
The great majority of the personages in these plays are people whose 
social class implies good taste without pedantry in speech. Lines put 
into the mouths of slaves (in historical drama), or into those of uneducated 
persons, have been ignored. 

More than 1700 examples of infinitives with pronoun objects have been 
found in the twenty plays used. Over 1000 are infinitives governed by 
verbs, the remainder by prepositions. Wartime difficulties of transporta- 
tion have prevented acquisition of more plays; two years have been neces- 
sary to obtain the ones used. It is unfortunate that a more nearly equal 
distribution among representative authors is not possible: five plays are 
by Joracy Camargo, four by Raymundo Magalhiaes Junior, and the others 
divided among ten other playwrights, one or two comedies each. Never- 
theless, even with so few plays the observer can see divergent individual 
tendencies among the dozen authors, some obviously preferring the 
enclitic position and some the proclitic for the pronoun object. The total 
figures, however, tend to counter-balance those tendencies in such a way 
that at least tentative conclusions may be made, and there is considerable 
unanimity on a few points. 


I. Pronoun Ossects or INFINITIVES GOVERNED BY PREPOSITIONS 


The accompanying chart (Table I) is largely self-explanatory. Since 
Camargo and Magalhaes are represented by several plays each (five and 
four, respectively), separate counts have been made of their examples; the 





























TABLE I 
Pronoun Ossects or INFINITIVES GOVERNED BY PREPOSITIONS 
= le |8 
: c| § isle (sis. fie ie is 
</2/ Ais) & |2| & Sslesiesicsiasics| = 
CAMARGO 
Beemee........ 27; 2} 20*110| 49 | 3 3 1i;3;1)1 
Proclitic 6/1 10 1 17+} 1 3° 1} 1 1 
MAGALHAES 
Enclitic 19 29 | 71] 28 3 1 
Proclitic 16 32°} 2) 31*| 4] 7 1 o43 
OTHERS 
Enclitic 61; 8} 56 \34| 89 | 7 5 | 2 2 9 1 
Proclitic 20 38t| 1 | 25ft| 2 7 313135212 
TorTaLs 
Enclitic 107 |10 }105 (51 |166 |10} 11 | 2 21;1112;2;)2 
Proclitic 42; 1] 80 | 4] 73 | 7117 215)2 2) 1 















































* Includes 1 negative (preposition-neg.). 
t Includes 4 negative (preposition-neg.). 
t Includes 3 negative (preposition-neg.). 
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other ten are grouped together, and the combined totals given to round 
off the picture. 

As will be noted, even the rarest prepositions are included, although no 
very definite conclusion can be reached through consideration of their 
occurrence. 

On the other hand, in the case of the most frequently occurring prepo- 
sitions certain deductions are almost obvious, particularly in the use of a, 
de,emand para. The weight of evidence favors the enclitic position after 
these prepositions, but the proclitic numbers indicate that personal prefer- 
ence is probably the final deciding factor as to whether a pronoun object 
should precede or follow the infinitive. There are a few limitations to be 
noted, however. 

For example, if the preposition de, em or para is followed by a negative 
the pronoun object of the infinitive is proclitic. One exception is found: 
Camargo, who likes the enclitic position generally, favors it here: ‘“Faga o 
favor de nao importuné-lo.”” But this pronoun is 0, while all the proclitic 
examples after such a negative are first person or indirect object forms, 
never in this construction a third person direct object pronoun. 

In fact, few examples of proclitic 0, a, os and as are to be found in 
Brazilian plays, although all other forms of conjunctive pronouns (even te 
and vos) occur, with me leading the list in frequency. Camargo uses no 
third person direct object form before the infinitive; Magalhaes has four, 
three following de and one after sem. The obvious reason for the scarcity 
of these forms in the proclitic position is, of course, the desire to achieve 
absolute clarity of enunciation on the stage, where hiatus must as a rule 
be avoided for the sake of immediate audience comprehension. Even the 
proclitic examples found would probably be clear enough for understand- 
ing: no para a plus infinitive occurs, for instance, or ao o plus infinitive. 
Considering the all too few plays available, it cannot be said positively 
that hiatus does not exist, or that rigid rules can be formulated to guide 
the North American in perfect placement of pronoun objects of infinitives; 
but it is surely safe to conclude that they must be so placed that the re- 
sultant construction insures easy comprehension by the listener. To 
achieve this aim, proclitic position of the forms 0, a, os and as is usually 
avoided, while forms of the first person or of the third person indirect 
objects may take either position. 

If it is a fair assumption from the statistics here presented, however, 
the overwhelming tendency is toward the enclitic position, with few ex- 
ceptions. There is a majority, though not overwhelming, favoring the 
enclitic after de and por; but it favors the proclitic after sem, as it does 
after além de, antes de and apesar de, although the figures are too small to 
be of much value in these latter instances. The exception in the case of 
the preposition-negative-infinitive order has been mentioned already. 
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II. Pronoun Ossects oF VERB-GOVERNED INFINITIVES 


In order to determine, if possible, whether the position of these pro- 
nouns is affected (as is the case with pronoun objects of finite verbs) by 
certain preceding words such as relative pronouns or negatives or other 
adverbs and the like, further sub-classifications have been made in Table 
II. Space limitations necessitate abbreviations for these sub-classifica- 


TABLE II 
Pronoun Ossects oF VERB-GOVERNED INFINITIVES 



































Enclitic Proclitic 
Infinitives Verb-pronoun-infinitive Pron.-verb.-infin. 
governed 
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deixar 7 1 
dever 251 71 9 61 51 2); 1 er 2 
ir 1361131 3) 31 4128) 51 5} 2] 3} 8} 8] 2 
mandar 11 1 1 3 1 1 
poder 62117125] 7} 5]21] 9}10] 1 2)};23/;16; 8] 2 
precisar mm, OT Se iT hts 3 
préferir 8 1 
pretender 6| 4 2 1 
procurar 3 1 2 
querer 85} 11)/22] 5) 4}15) 8] 5] 3] 7] 7] 5 
resolver Tha 1 2 1 
saber o: -33 2 3 1} 3 1 1 1 
vir 48}; 3) 1 4 Si a1 3 1] 3] 3] 3 
acabar de 3 6 
deixar de 4 1 21 3 
haver de 14] 5 ai Ot mt 8 se 1 ee 3 
ter de 4 6} 1 
ter que 3 2; 21 1 
other verbs | 81} 4] 3 3 1 
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tions. From left to right at the head of the columns these abbreviations 
indicate, in order, ‘“Independent clause with no special characteristics,” 
“Subordinate clause not otherwise specified,” “Negatives, independent 
and subordinate clauses,” “‘Adverb (other than negative) preceding finite 
verb, both independent and subordinate,” and “Interrogative indepen- 
dent clause.” The same order is used for both the enclitic and proclitic 
divisions, except that the second part of the latter (pronoun-verb-infini- 
tive word order) needs no “Independent’”’ column, since no pronoun ob- 
ject of any infinitive will be initial in the sentence. 

Naturally, inevitable duplications occur in such a method of classifica- 
tion, that is, a single pronoun object may be in both a negative and a 
subordinate construction, or in a subordinate clause with an adverb pre- 
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ceding the verb construction, and so on. The twenty-nine duplications 
are: 


ir: 1 proclitic pronoun is listed in both negative and adverb columns. 
poder: 8 enclitics are in both subordinate and negative columns. 
10 proclitics similarly listed, 3 being in the poder-pronoun-infinitive 
word order and 7 in the pronoun-poder-infinitive order. 
1 enclitic, negative and adverb. 
1 proclitic, subordinate and adverb (pronoun precedes poder form). 
querer: 1 enclitic, negative and interrogative. 
1 proclitic, same (querer-pronoun-infinitive). 
2 enclitics, subordinate and negative. 
1 enclitic, negative and adverb. 
saber: 1 enclitic, subordinate and negative. 
vir: 1 enclitic, subordinate and adverb. 
1 proclitic, negative and interrogative (vir-pronoun-infinitive). 


Apparently, if the pronoun is object of an infinitive dependent upon 
poder in a subordinate and negative construction, any position is possible 
to the pronoun. Other duplications are so few that no conclusions may 
be made with any assurance. In fact, the duplications seem to cancel 
each other, opposing enclitic to proclitic in nearly equal proportions, so 
that they are of little account for our purposes—of even less when one 
compares them with the total of 1033 examples, exclusive of duplication. 

Of these 1033 examples 725 are enclitic, 308 proclitic. But it is more 
interesting to compare the totals, enclitic to proclitic, for each type of 
construction. The reader will note that figures are virtually equal in each 
case, divided between the enclitic and the proclitic, except in the “Inde- 
pendent” column. However, totals may be somewhat misleading. 

Take, for instance, infinitive pronoun objects after desejar, prometer 
and tentar. These verbs are not listed separately in the table because they 
are unique and can be summarized together: In all their occurrences (13, 6, 
19 respectively) the pronoun objects are invariably enclitic. 

Deizxar, preferir and pretender appear individually in order to show the 
type of construction in which their proclitic pronouns occur, even though 
they have only one example each of this position. Perhaps deixar is not a 
fair example to cite for the enclitic position, because several of its uses 
involve one pronoun object of deizar and one of the following infinitive, 
e.g., ‘“Deixe-me apresenté-las.” Naturally, for the sake of clarity juxta- 
position of two such pronouns, each the object of a different verb, would 
be avoided, thus creating a majority for the enclitic for that reason alone. 

For the position of pronoun objects of infinitives dependent upon the 
most common verbs like ir, poder, querer and vir I offer no other comment 
than that the great majority inclines toward the enclitic position. When 
one looks at the poder figures he is himself inclined to think any position 
is possible under almost any conditions, and much the same is true after 
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considering the other three verbs named. However, there are fewer cases 
of the pronoun-verb-infinitive order for ir, querer and vir than for poder, 
if that fact means anything. 

Pereira lists four possible positions of the pronoun object of the infini- 
tive in periphrastic constructions: * a) “Pedro se tem de calar’’; b) ‘Pedro 
tem-se de calar’’; c) “Pedro tem de calar-se’’; d) ‘“Pedro tem de se calar.”’ 
But among all the examples of ter de (or its alternative ter que), acabar de 
and deizar de there is not one instance of a) or 6); while among the 
haver de examples there is none of 6). Of course, with verbs lacking the 
de or que element only d) is always impossible, and the first three possibili- 
ties depend to some extent upon the nature of any words preceding the 
construction that contains the pronoun object. 

It has been said above that personal taste or preference seems to be the 
deciding factor in determining the best position for the pronoun object of 
the infinitive, once the demands of clarity have been satisfied. I have 
been unable to distinguish any difference in shades of meaning or emphasis 
caused by variations in pronoun position; compare, as an illustration, 
these two sentences by Joracy Camargo: ‘Estranho que nao me venha 
receber”’ and ‘Espero que nao venha censurar-me.”’ Or: “J& se iam 
retirar” and ‘“J4 ia retirar-me.’’ Ignoring for the moment the difference 
in words, the difference in pronoun position means nothing whatever, so 
farasI can see. Even the emotional content of the first pair of sentences 
is of the same degree. We can only return to the first statement in this 
paragraph, and let it stand. 

The findings in this paper have little if any value other than as a basis 
for formulating a statement of rules for the guidance of North American 
students who begin the study of Brazilian. But can any general rule be 
made in the light of the often conflicting figures shown in Table II? Not 
without admitting numerous exceptions, or without making several spe- 
cific rules for many infrequent types of construction. 

Nevertheless, in some degree the same is true of Spanish, yet grammars 
have been written with evident assurance on the part of their authors, and 
rules have been laid down in that language for elementary students. 
Most such grammars direct the elementary student first to attach pronoun 
objects of infinitives to those infinitives, and say nothing for the time 
being of the alternative possibility, e.g., Lo voy a hacer, Se la he de dar, 
etc., which are as correct as Voy a hacerlo, He de darsela, etc. The choice 
of word order in these cases is rather a matter of style or euphony than of 
difference in meaning. Now, stylistic devices are not for the beginner, 
and euphony can be a matter for only an experienced student of any 
foreign language. Most North American students I have taught in ele- 
mentary courses have preferred over-simplified rules to too much latitude 
and flexibility of construction; too-rigid rules seem to provide a sense of 
security for the novice, who is content to wait on greater familiarity for his 


5 Op. cit., p. 265. 
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training in style and euphony. I propose, then, that for Brazilian a 
similar practice be followed: let the elementary student begin by placing 
infinitive object pronouns enclitically, and later, when through practice 
he is better prepared to face the more complex problems of the language, 
let him be initiated into the variations required for the sake of style. 

Recourse to Table II shows that, with extremely few exceptions, most 
types of proclitic examples are offset by corresponding enclitics, with the 
latter in the majority in many cases. The few exceptions are so infre- 
quently encountered, as their figures prove, that one can hardly claim the 
complete non-existence of enclitic examples to counter-balance them. 
Only a much more extensive study than the present one can furnish 
sufficient material for a definitive statement on that point. Moreover, 
the very lack of numerous examples of these exceptions indicates the 
relative improbability of their inclusion in elementary textbooks. 

The extreme scarcity of third person direct object forms in the pro- 
clitic position has been mentioned above in connection with the preposi- 
tion-governed infinitives, and need not be repeated here, although the 
same observation is true of verb-governed infinitives also. Even the 
more immediately comprehensible (in the audible sense) forms like me, 
nos, lhe and lhes are found more often in the enclitic than in the proclitic 
position. 

These facts seem to justify the suggestion offered above for the formu- 
lation of at least elementary rules. At the same time one must recognize 
the fact that no living language can be wholly confined within the narrow 
limits of any body of rules, and, recognizing this truth, still know that 
rules are absolutely essential for the beginner in any foreign language, 
even if such rules can be at best only a temporary expedient. Expediency 
is one of the greatest tyrants in the classroom, as all teachers know. 
Therefore the teacher of Brazilian may find it best to advise the enclitic 
position for pronoun objects of the infinitive until the day comes when 
the student has attained sufficient self-confidence and proficiency to vary 
that usage. 


L. L. BARRETT 
University of Kansas 


FEDERICO GAMBOA: THE NOVELIST 
AS AUTOBIOGRAPHER 


In most of Federico Gamboa’s work, exclusive of his dramatic pro- 
ductions, there can be discerned a strong tendency toward the auto- 
biographical. At least one of his books is frankly of this nature, Jm- 
presiones y recuerdos, and in certain others, Del Natural, Santa and 
especially Suprema Ley, one may find passages which are clearly based 
on his own experiences and which reflect his ideas, emotions and sensa- 
tions. But in no work is the autobiographical tendency so evident as 
in Reconquista, which appears in fact to be little more than a novelized 
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account of the great event which changed Gamboa’s entire mature life, 
his reconversion to religious faith. At the outset it must be conceded 
that Reconquista is scarcely a record of the outward events of his life, 
for it would be difficult to trace any close parallel between the existence 
of Salvador Arteaga, the protagonist of the novel, and Gamboa’s own 
career. It is rather a moral autobiography, a faithful record of the inner 
states which preceded and prepared his return to religion. 

The central fact of the economy of Reconquista is, significantly, a 
similar reconversion to the faith. The painter Arteaga, at the opening 
of the novel, has just lost his wife, Emilia, and has been left a widower 
with two small children. In a brief flash-back we see something of the 
early life of the couple, we glimpse the happiness that they had known, 
and observe Salvador’s rise to a position of eminence in the Mexican 
Academia. The story then continues with Salvadoyr’s efforts to find 
himself again after his loss. In spite of his good intentions, and perhaps 
because of the pessimistic and materialistic ideas to which he had been 
exposed as a student, he slips into ruinous habits of vice and gradually so 
impairs his talent that at length he is dismissed from his post and is 
forced to rely solely on his artistic production for his existence. He 
finds some hope of salvation in the love of the young Carolina, but once 
again he betrays his good intentions, seduces and abandons her. This 
time the descent is accelerated until finally he suffers a psychological 
crisis of such intensity that he is prostrated and falls into a grave illness. 
In consequence, he repents his misdeeds, seeks out Carolina and marries 
her. Under her guidance he recovers his lost faith in the church and 
at the close of the novel we find him once more in possession of his talent, 
armed with the doctrine that in order to create one must have faith. 
Now, of course, the exterior events of the work have little in common 
with the life of Gamboa himself, for no such combination of circum- 
stances is to be found in the comparatively calm life of this diplomat- 
author. But it is no secret that he did suffer exactly such a psychological 
crisis in his middle years, in 1901 to be exact, for he himself has revealed 
it with some candor in his Diario. At that time Gamboa was in the 
Mexican diplomatic service and had been acting as chargé d’affaires in 
Guatemala, whence he was about to be recalled in consequence of certain 
actions which need not be discussed here. He frankly discloses that in 
the preceding months he had become the victim of a gambling fever 
which finally became so serious that it affected his work and which so 
preyed on his mind that it resulted in a dreadful evening which he 
describes as a “‘pesadilla imborrable.”+ There is no further entry in 
the Diario for the next two months, which he later described as ‘‘dos 
décadas lo menos,’”’? and when he does write again it is to reveal the 
state of profound depression which gripped him after the awful experi- 


1 Mi Diario, México, 1920, vol. III, p. 61 (entry of May 4, 1901). 
? Ibid. (entry of July 1, 1901). 
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ence. At last in February of the following year he describes the great 
change he had experienced and indicates that Reconquista is in reality 
the record of his sufferings and of his triumph. After describing how he 
is swept by waves of mystic piety, how his boyish faith overwhelms him 
with its light, he cries: “‘jCreo! jCreo! . . . el Dogma, lo fundamental e 
inconmovible, impera y reina, me ha reconquistado. . . . Es tiempo ya 
de principiar Reconguista.”’* It is patent, then, that the germ of the 
work lay in his own moral and psychological experiences and that the 
novel thus has an essentially autobiographical origin. 

But the work was to be autobiographical not only in its more or less 
distant origins but also in its extended treatment of the protagonist. 
For example, Salvador is depicted throughout Reconquista as a victim 
of the pessimistic and materialistic philosophies which became so popular 
throughout the Western world late in the nineteenth century. Very 
early in the novel Gamboa begins laying the groundwork for the recon- 
version by indicating the type of education that Salvador undergoes in 
the capital. There he is exposed to all the “ideas demoladoras e icono- 
clastas, ni una sola creadora”’ * that his professors can muster; he resists 
as best he can but eventually he succumbs to their dogma: ‘‘j No credis en 
nada!”’* It is Salvador’s inability to believe that lies at the root of all 
his difficulties, Gamboa constantly reminds us, and his incredulity leads 
him not only to vice and dissipation but to artistic impotence as well. 
Now, it cannot be demonstrated clearly that Gamboa himself was the 
victim of such ideas and theories, but more than one hint in the Diario 
and in Impresiones y recuerdos indicates that he also was at one time one 
of those ‘libre-pensadores de cartel’ whom he so often decries in Recon- 
quista. We may note, for instance, that he had not practiced his religion 
for twenty-three years prior to his reconversion * in spite of the warm 
faith he had received from his mother, and that he frankly declares 
himself to have been “escéptico experimental.” ’ As a convinced fol- 
lower of Zola, conversant with the doctrines of Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche, he could scarcely have been a devotee of formal religion and 
Reconquista therefore marks an abrupt turning-point in his system of 
philosophy, for, from a reasoning scepticism, he returns after his recon- 
version to his ‘‘fe de nifio.’”” The history of Salvador is not different. 

But it was not only as the painter that Gamboa seems to have de- 
picted himself in Reconquista, for some aspects of another of its characters 
—the novelist Covarrubias, Salvador’s constant friend—are apparently 
reflections of the character of Gamboa himself. In this doubling of the 
personality Gamboa may well have been following the example of his 


3 Ibid., p. 141. 

4 Reconquista, México, 1908, p. 13. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Mi Diario, vol. III, p. 212 (entry of Jan. 24, 1903). 
7 Impresiones y recuerdos, México, 1893, p. 272. 
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revered Zola in L’Oeuvre.* It will be remembered that in that novel 
Zola depicted two aspects of his own makeup by means of two separate 
characters: the painter Claude Lantier expresses his own artistic torments 
and frustrations, the novelist Pierre Sandoz voices his ideas on the 
philosophy of art and on the necessity of a reasoned doctrine of per- 
severing, modest labor, untroubled by grandiose dreams. Reconquista 
seems to present this same structure, for Salvador very evidently is 
created to give voice to the tortures that Gamboa himself had endured, 
both as artist and as man, while Covarrubias is apparently the ‘revers 
de la médaille’-—the writer of steady hope and persistent effort, un- 
disturbed by the wild ambitions of the painter. Whatever Gamboa’s 
intentions, these facts are significant: Covarrubias is shown as a writer 
who enjoys a modest but solid position in the governmental bureaus, 
as Gamboa himself did in the Mexican diplomatic service and in the 
municipal organization of the capital; and moreover Covarrubias has 
published four novels with more than moderate success, the exact number 
that Gamboa himself had published up to that date (Apariencias, 
Suprema Ley, Metamorfosis, Santa). The two details are small, true, 
but they seem a little too pat, they are introduced a little too obviously 
to be mere coincidences. Suffice it to add that ordinarily in the novel 
Covarrubias appears as guide and mentor to Salvador, encouraging him, 
lecturing him, opening his eyes to his errors of logic and reasoning. It 
is readily apparent that Gamboa designed him as the representative of 
his own ‘unspoiled’ side during the years of scepticism. He is as much 
the ‘porte-parole’ for Gamboa as Sandoz was for Zola. 

It is especially in the realm of literary and artistic theory that creator 
and creature most closely resemble each other in Reconquista, for the 
ideas expressed by both Salvador and Covarrubias are little more than 
a reflection of those constantly advanced by Gamboa in his frankly 
autobiographical writings, Impresiones y recuerdos and the Diario. It 
is particularly in the Jmpresiones that he reveals his literary doctrine 
and in one of the selections of the volume, Historia de Apariencias, he 
makes it clear that he is a disciple of naturalistic art as it was preached 
and practiced by Zola, and a sworn foe of the romanticism of earlier days. 
Two cardinal tenets seem to dominate his literary ideology: the belief 
that literature to be effective must be based upon contemporary reality 
and must include within its province all of contemporary life; and 
secondly, the doctrine that the true morality of the novel must be drawn 
from the truths, however bitter, that it expresses. His principle is to 
show: “. . . lo vivido, lo visto, lo que codeamos, lo que nos es familiar,” ® 
for “. . . la belleza eterna de los cldsicos, radica en su amor a la verdad, 
amor que los hace acreedores al titulo de grandes naturalistas. Nos 


8 For a more extended treatment of this similarity see my article ‘“‘Zola’s 
L’Oeuvre and Reconquista of Gamboa,” to be published in PMLA. 
* Impresiones y recuerdos, p. 267. 
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hablan de su vida diaria . . . pintannos sus hdbitos y sucesos, poniendo 
los puntos sobre las fes.”.*° To the reader it must seem that he is present 
*. . . como testigo a un proceso real, ante un tribunal incorruptible.” ™ 
And the true morality must spring from this realism: “La condicién 
esencial del arte legitimo es la verdad; la verdad implacable, la que nos 
horroriza porque sale a contar en letras de molde lo que ha visto dentro 
de nosotros, la que se torna en acusador de nuestros vicios y de nuestros 
defectos.” * Apariencias, he declares, is a moral work because “‘de su 
lectura han de nacer ascos y miedos hacia el adulterio.” “* Such is his 
doctrine. 

When Salvador (or Covarrubias) speaks of art he advances the same 
opinions and offers the same examples, basing his whole artistic theory 
on the identical tenets Gamboa himself had exposed. So sharp is this 
tendency in the novel that at times it seems that Gamboa has completely 
dropped the mask of fiction and is speaking frankly under his own name. 
(Incidentally, it may be noted that both author and character speak of 
all art in purely literary and intellectual terms; Salvador, the painter, 
sounds as much like Gamboa, the novelist, as if he too used only the 
printed word as the medium for the expression of his artistic sensations.) 
He likewise wishes to depict all of contemporary life, “. . . el triunfo 
de la riqueza y el crimen, sobre la virtud y las miserias . . . los calvarios 
de los humildes y los regocijos de los poderosos. . . . Todo lo que 
informa los grandes centros populosos de las Nineves de ayer y de las 
Babilonias de hoy.” And in a long soliloquy on the necessity of truth 
in art he cries: “. . . yo abomino del arte initil y blasfemo . . . que se 
aisla para producir, que sélo produce para los iniciados, que se pasma 
frente a lo ininteligible y complicado, que se declara aristocracia inte- 
lectual, y, como todas las aristocracias, desdefia a los de abajo. Abomino 
del arte de los neurépatas, de los exquisitos, de los raros. 4 Qué bienes 
ha realizado? {De qué sirve a los que han menester de ser ensefiados? 
Odio lo deforme, a los cantantes eunucos de las Sixtinas inquisitoriales, 
porque para embellecer sus voces han debido castrarse, y eso no es arte; 

. Mira, en cambio, a los griegos, a los romanos anteriores a la deca- 
dencia; mira el Renacimiento en Italia, en Holanda; mira a Rembrandt, a 
Rubens . . . al Ticiano. . . . ;Esos sf que fueron hombres! Por qué 
sobreviven? |Porque fueron artistas-hombres, engendradores, potentes, 
hombres, hombres, hombres en constantes nupcias prolfficas y sanas con 
la vida y con la belleza! Y ahf tienes a sus hijos; bellos, vivos, fuertes, 
eternos, riendo de distancias y de siglos, inmortales, benéficos. . . .”’ 


10 Tbid., p. 268. 
1 Tbid., p. 270. 
12 Thid., p. 268. 
8 Ibid., p. 272. 
4 Reconquista, pp. 61-62. 
6 Tbid., p. 288. 
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Like his creator, Salvador (and again Covarrubias) believes in the 
moral function of art, in its importance to society as a cure for the evils 
of the past. In the last pages of Reconquista he defines this art at length: 
“Yo amo el arte viril, sacerdote y apéstol; el que se consagra a consolar, 
cuando no atina a redimir; el que lucha por hacerse escuchar de los 
desheredados de este mundo; el que fustiga a los tiranos .. . el que 
llora con el pueblo y a él se inclina piadosamente, y lo acompafia en las 
noches sin término de su ignorancia, y le promete vengarlo, reclamar en 
su nombre con la magia del verbo, con la gloria del color y con el hechizo 
del sonido, todas las grandes reparaciones, todos los inmensos desagravios 
que le son debidos. Yo amo el arte que sin menoscabo de su majestad 
se simplifica para que lo comprendan la muchedumbres encadenadas a 
las desigualdades seculares y a los abusos y despojos milenarios . . . el 
arte que con el libro despierta las conciencias, predica las venganzas 
justicieras, pone al descubierto las podres de los martirizados, las ansias 
de los ilotas, los derechos de los parias, y clama valientemente porque el 
mundo deje de ser el valle de las lagrimas y se transmute en la sabana 
inconmensurable de amor, trabajo y paz, congestionada de mieses de 
oro y de espigas de esperanza. . . .” 6 

It is apparent, then, that Salvador (and also Covarrubias) is often 
Gamboa himself. There can be no denying the autobiographical origins 
of Reconquista for Gamboa has himself revealed them. But we may 
admire the skill with which the creator has chosen a psychological occur- 
rence which had importance for himself alone and so transformed it, 
so extracted its essence and ultimate value that he has made of it the 
matter for a fine work of literary art. By the peculiar alchemy of his 
mind he could seize upon an incident that might occur to any man, 
could realize its human application and could rise with it above the 
particular to something approaching the universal. 

Rosert J. Niess 
U. 8. Military Academy 


6 Tbid., pp. 286-287. 
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The Influence of Plautus in Spain before Lope de Vega together with Chap- 
ters on the Dramatic Technique of Plautus and the Revival of Plautus in 
Italy. By Raymond Leonard Grismer. Hispanic Institute in the 
United States, New York, 1944: 210 pages. 


The careful survey of the Spanish drama of the sixteenth century by 
the late Professor Crawford has now gone into a second, enlarged edition. 
There are reliable studies on the early entremés and on the introito, and a 
history of the Spanish Christmas-play before Lope de Vega will soon be 
available. Sixteenth-century staging has been well studied, and a series 
of late sixteenth-century texts has been edited by pupils of the late 
Professor House. An edition of Rueda’s Los Engajiados has recently 
come from Chicago, a new text of Torres Naharro is in course of publica- 
tion and an edition of Palau’s Easter-play, the Victoria de Christo, is being 
completed. Now a beginning is made with the study of classical influ- 
ences, of which the most important, in the early Spanish drama, is perhaps 
that of Plautus. 

In his first chapter, The Dramatic Technique of Plautus, the author, 
whose familiarity with Plautus is evident, describes in turn what he con- 
ceives to be typical Plautine plots, characters and dramatic devices. 
For the purpose of recognizing specific instances of Plautine influence, such 
a proceeding appears to be sound enough, even though somewhat mechan- 
ical and likely to overlook certain aspects of the moving plot and the 
subtler shades of characterization. The typical, of course, is apt to 
belong not only to Plautus, but to Terence as well, or to Roman comedy, 
if not to Classical comedy, and while a braggart soldier may show a 
recognizable kinship with Pyrgopolinices, it is difficult to say whether a 
servant, a courtesan, a parasite is a Plautine or a Terentian type. Who 
can say that a Spanish dramatist has learned about eavesdropping, asides 
or talking off-stage from Terence or Plautus? Comic name-formation in 
Plautus is something distinctive, but the general abuse of servants is not, 
and no influence in such matters may safely be inferred unless confirmation 
is found in textual similarities. The author’s failure to make this clear, 
or later guard against it in his conclusions, must be considered as a funda- 
mental deficiency. 

In the second chapter, The Revival of Plautus in Italy, it becomes evi- 
dent that, even when direct knowledge of the texts was desirable and 
possible, the author has often been content with derivative evidence. 
For instance, Lamberti’s Dolotechne (p. 60), which is accessible in two 
editions at Harvard and in one at Washington’s Folger Library,! and even 

1Cf. L. Bradner, “A Check-list of original Neo-Latin Dramas by Conti- 
nental writers printed before 1650,”” PMLA, 1943, LVIII, 623. 
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Verardi’s Historia Baetica (p. 61), reprinted by Barrau-Dihigo (RHi., 
1919, XLVII), seem to be known to the author only through Chassang. 
After reaching Ariosto’s Cassaria the chapter tapers off into a mere 
chronological list (p. 73 f.), mainly based on Stiefel. 

For the third chapter, Latin Plays in the Universities and Colegios, the 
author relies principally on the study by Garcfa Soriano, based on the 
manuscripts of the Academia de la Historia but not written with an eye 
on classical influences. Juan Maldonado’s Hispaniola (p. 91), a notable 
Plautine production, is available in this country, but is discussed only in 
the light of Menéndez y Pelayo’s remarks in the Origenes de la novela; the 
author ignores the many pages devoted to Maldonado and his work by 
Bataillon, in his Frasme et ’ Espagne (1937). The interesting A mphitruo- 
version by Lépez de Villalobos (the text is in BAH, XXXVI) is disposed 
of in a few words from Garcfa Soriano (p. 90), while Pérez de Oliva’s Am- 
phitruo rates only one paragraph (p.91). The bibliography mentions the 
German reprint of Munich, 1886 (not 1883), but overlooks the critical 
edition by W. Atkinson (RHi., 1927, LXIX). 

Chapter IV treats of The Celestina and its Continuations, mainly after 
Menéndez y Pelayo, but the connections with Plautus in Urrea’s Peni- 
tencia de amor, Delicado’s Lozana andaluza or Giiete’s Vidriana are 
tenuous indeed. Even the well-known passage on the word tragicomedia 
in Verardi’s Ferdinandus servatus is quoted (p. 106) from Menéndez y 
Pelayo, although the text, reprinted by H. Thomas, is easily accessible in 
RHi., 1914, XXXII. 

Coming to the chapter entitled Early Spanish Dramatists, we find 
Encina’s Pldécida y Vitoriano identified without misgiving (pp. 125, 143) 
with the play performed in Cardinal Arborea’s palace in 1513. (See, 
however, C. Michaélis, RFE, 1918, V, 363.) 

Torres Naharro is discussed next, and it should be noted that his 
Aquilana (p. 143) was already a part of the Naples edition of 1524. The 
Naharresque introito (p. 145) is all too simply derived from the Roman 
prologue, but a perusal of Meredith’s Introito and Loa (1928; especially p. 
46), might easily have changed the author’s opinion. The exact impli- 
cations of the word siervo in Torres Naharro’s usage are difficult to deter- 
mine, but it is questionable that the dramatist “accepted the Latin term 
servus, merely using it in the derived Spanish form siervo.”’ Questionable 
also is the inference drawn (p. 152) from Fileo’s threat in the Calamita: 
“que te dé d’estocadas / Aunque estés cabe el altar.’ Mr. Grismer seeks 
in this a connection with the Mostellaria, V, 1, but it must be remembered 
that the altar is invoked several times for the sake of emphasis (cf. Sol- 
dadesca, III, 48 f.; Aquilana, IV, 643 f.), and although a reminiscence from 
Plautus is not unlikely, the expression can be interpreted in terms of a 
Christian Spanish background rather than as an allusion to one of the two 
altars on the Roman comic stage. The indebtedness of an incident in the 
Aquilana to the Asinaria (pp. 154-159) has, of course, been fully discussed 
by Lenz, who is mentioned only in the bibliography. It should also be 
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remarked that Lucrecia, the “lavandera”’ of the Tinellaria, can hardly be 

said (p. 163) to be “falling in love with Barrabds, though a merchant 
treats her better,” nor is it fair to represent (p. 163) “Juana la jabonera,” 
the lusty rustic described in the introito of the Himenea, as an “old 
bawd.” Incidentally (p. 148) Calamita, the heroine of the play of that 
title (‘‘one of the girls’’), is not the daughter of King Rumulio or Queen 
Preciada. 

Proceeding to the chapter on Rueda and Timoneda, we might note 
that it was not Secchi’s Gl’Inganni which was performed in 1547 before 
Philip the Second of Spain (p. 171). Stiefel already had his doubts 
about it, and this reviewer proved in 1920 (MLN, XXXV, 395 ff.) that 
it was Secchi’s L’Interesse. 

One final remark, concerning the bibliographical apparatus of this 
study. General bibliographies are, in the very nature of things, uncritical 
in various degrees, and their improvement depends entirely on the limited 
bibliographies gradually established by specialists. In this study, where 
the author functions as a specialist, partial bibliographies are attached to 
each chapter and a more general bibliography is supplied at the end, but 
nowhere can the author be said to have made the necessary selection. 
The bibliography of Chapter V, for instance, includes inconsequent and 
forgotten articles by J. M. Corral, Flores, Garcia, Ortiz Gallardo, pub- 
lished in periodicals like the Semanario-pintoresco (1852), indications 
which can only clutter up a student’s notebook. There may be some use 
in naming (p. 85) a number of books in which no reference to manuscripts 
of Plautus could be found, but why do they have to be mentioned also in 
the bibliography? And in the next chapter’s bibliography (p. 119), what 
point can there be in mentioning a title like: Soravilla, La Celestina. Sus 
pensamientos, mdximas, sentencias y refranes, etc.? Or what possible 
connection with Plautus in a study on La tercera Celestina y el canto de 
Lelo? On p. 203 the author mentions a study by R. Schevill, “On the 
Bibliography of the Spanish Comedia,” excellent in itself, but without re- 
lation to the sixteenth century. The “General Bibliography of the Spanish 
Theatre in the Sixteenth Century” (pp. 208-210), without specially 
concerning itself with the ‘theatre,’ includes Haebler’s Bibliografia tbérica 
and Palau’s Manual and even Escudero’s Tipografia hispalense, and so, 
why not all the local bibliographies? A specialist should probably warn 
against the careless publications of Diaz de Escovar, or better, forget 
them. And no one, it would seem, should continue to mention Lamarca’s 
rare pamphlet on El teatro de Valencia, 1840, when Henri Mérimée’s L’art 
dramatique 4 Valencia can be listed. And in the text, why quote (p. 131) 
Edélestand du Méril’s Origines du thédtre moderne, 1849, in connection 
with a probably imaginary edition of Lucas Ferndndez? Evidently there 
is far too much in these bibliographies, and there is also too little. The 
author complains (p. 127) of lack of information about stage-settings, but 
does not seem to take into account studies on this subject by Erich 
Schmidt, Shoemaker, Williams. In connection with stage-devices he has 
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not used the study by W. 8. Hendrix, nor does he mention a Salamanca 
dissertation of 1927 by A. Bravo Riesco, Noticias de las traducciones en 
lengua castellana de las comedias de Plauto. A bibliographer, moreover, 
should be exact, but we find Gavinel for Givanel (p. 118), Reinhart-Stoettner 
(171, 179) for Reinhardstoettner, Viel Castell for Castel, T. D. Wyzewa for 
T. de Wyzewa, Revue de (sic) Deux Mondes, etc. 

It is plain that Mr. Grismer’s study is not the definitive monograph 
on the subject. Our strictures, however, should not blind us to its merits 
or to its practical, if temporary, usefulness. As the first systematic 
survey of a surprisingly extensive field, it has laid a groundwork on which 
a more complete, more detailed and more finished study may eventually 
be built. 


Josepn E. GILLet 
Bryn Mawr College 


El sembrar en buena tierra, de Lope de Vega. A Critical and Annotated 
Edition of the Autograph Manuscript. By William L. Fichter. 
(Modern Language Association of America, General Series, X VII.) 
Modern Language Association of -America, New York, 1944: xiv + 
247 pages. 

For the publication of this handsome edition of another of Lope’s 
autograph comedias, students of the classical Spanish drama are indebted 
both to the Modern Language Association and The Hispanic Society of 
America, to the former for including it in its General Series, to the latter 
for a grant in aid of publication. 

If any justification for Professor Fichter’s presentation of this sixth 
printing of Lope de Vega’s El sembrar en buena tierra were required, it 
would be convincingly provided by a comparison of his transcription 
with his predecessor’s essay (disregarding the Baig Bafios reprinting of 
the latter) in transcribing the autograph (in Obras de Lope de Vega 
publicadas por la Real Academia Espaitola, Nueva Edicién, Obras Dramd- 
ticas, IX, Madrid, 1930; this volume was edited by Sr. Angel Gonzalez 
Palencia). Professor Fichter’s summation of the discrepancies between 
the two projects (cf. Introduction, pp. 7-9; nn. 24-30), detailed in the 
133 instances of foot-note variants in 112 pages of text, substantiates the 
need for the new edition. The result is another fine testimony to the 
editor’s Lopean scholarship, and to his meticulous industry. Professor 
Schevill’s plea of some time ago for this sort of careful work in establish- 
ing the texts of Lope’s comedias has been heeded, with acumen and 
encouraging fearlessness, both in Spain and abroad. 

In the Preface Professor Fichter states that his aim is “to provide a 
faithful copy of the text of Lope de Vega’s original manuscript, including 
a transcription of all deleted words that are still legible.” A glance at 
Plate III (facing p. 144; ef. nn. thereon) will give the reader an idea of 
this latter task at its most difficult. Future editors, if any there be, 
will, we are confident, find little or nothing to alter in the present editor’s 
readings (cf. below). 
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The bibliographical section of the Introduction, and the synopsis, 
are followed by a critical appreciation of the play, including Professor 
Fichter’s study of other plays of “related theme.” This realistic comedia 
de costumbres here receives, it would seem, all the possible attention it 
deserves ‘“‘by virtue of its language, its character portrayal and its 
realism” (p. 13). Sr. Valbuena Prat (Historia de la Literatura Espafiola, 
Barcelona, 1937, II, 214) also advances the play as a good example of a 
fantastic adventure superimposed on reality. 

The essential task of preparing the text has been so carefully done 
that very few suggestions are in order: 

Verse 49, the present reviewer would remove the comma after re- 
partido; v. 109, read cdrzel; this is, perhaps, an individual matter of 
style which, for consistency, would also apply to the following verses: 
339, amigos; 382, bien; 396, bamos; 585, dizes; 629, conpro; 845, casarse; 
960, hazienda; 1043, nada; 1229, inbencién; 1861, demds; 1878, duefio; 
2071, da; 2315, muger; 2405, mt; 2444, esperanzas; 2555, joyas; v. 139, 
read cortesta!; v. 159, read qudnto; v. 161, indent Ya (as also: v. 361, 
éEs; v. 445, a escriuir; v. 687, Ya); v. 400, perhaps a dash after page. 
(also at end of vv. 758, 919), to indicate change of addressee; v. 540, 
comma after faltarme (also v. 862, after belleza; 934, manera; 1277, 
onrrada; 1967, clara; 1971, liberal; 2249, tal; 2663, industrioso); v. 644, 
align mui (likewise v. 1850, Pues); v. 680, supply asterisk, to indicate 
note; v. 696, delete asterisk (as also at vv. 1178, 2694—n the latter case, 
to conform to usage at vv. 1613, 1735, 2039, 2040, 2862-2863, 2886); 
v. 714, supply Lisardo as the speaker for the second part of the line; 
v. 864, delete comma after discreta; v. 1101, read salud: v. 1660, read 
jAun bien que . . .; v. 1717, read “Dexa . . .; v. 1842, read mt; v. 1883, 
read qué; v. 2097, supply comma after esplicauan; v. 2266, n., read Lisardo 
(for Lsiardo); v. 2353, read qué; v. 2674, read ducados: v. 2800, the first 
speech seems properly to be Ana’s; vv. 2810 (first half)—-2811 must be 
Florencio’s; in the latter line read, preferably, para bien. 

Errors, mainly typographical, elsewhere in the volume are commend- 
ably few. The following may be noted: 

On p. 9, fiancée (for fiancee); p. 13, similes (for similies); p. 212, 
line 3, criticizes (for critizes); p. 224, n. 2546, third example: lacayifero 
(for aleayifero); p. 226, n. 2555-2562, Amar. servir . . .: change period 
to comma. 

In providing Hispanists with the text of Lope’s Hl sembrar en buena 
tierra, and with the abundant critical apparatus that goes with it, 
Professor Fichter has made an admirable contribution of further defini- 
tiveness on a number of points. Suffice it to refer to his notes on Lope’s 
writing of ge for gue (370); on his use of the line and rubric (408); the 
conjunction u (v) (444); a synthesis of material on un filésofo, un sabio 
(1100; 1121); his note on treinta (1312); on Lope’s imitation of Quevedo 
(1365-1396); on ld mVos (pp. 233-234); and Lope’s use of Félix 
in his signature (pp. 234-235). 
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At the same time, the editor has here and there made suggestive 
hints for some of the studies yet to be undertaken to bring about a clearer 
picture of Lope de Vega’s art. He calls for an “objective, comparative 
study of the Lope Partes” (cf. p. 4, n. 10). In his consideration of 
similes, metaphors, and figurative speech in general—yet to be compre- 
hensively studied—Professor Fichter avoids any mention of the baroque 
in connection with our poet (cf. pp. 13-14; nn. 2, 4). This is a rather 
striking omission, since it now seems indispensable that any Golden Age 
product must be related to the whole of the baroque period and to the 
Counter Reformation, not only in technique, but in general concept 
(cf. Myron A. Peyton, “Some Baroque aspects of Tirso de Molina,” in 
Rom. Rev., XXXVI, 43-69). The implied task is one of large dimensions, 
certainly, but the point which this reviewer would make is that the 
baroque connotation can no longer be rejected. On p. 15, a study of the 
indiano is suggested. Further attention to the moralistic tone in Lope 
is another suggestion (p. 31). Others point to studies dealing with the 
dramatist’s character names (p. 156), his Petrarchisms (p. 167), his use 
of internal rhyme (n. 1035). By implication (p. 15, lines 6-8... 
“does the name [Félix] indicate, perhaps, an autobiographic touch?’’; 
ef. also n. 8, p. 32) Professor Fichter would also favor continued attention 
to the autobiographical evidence provided by Lope’s comedias. To the 
above note should be added, for reference, Professor Anibal’s ‘A Note 
on Lope de Vega’s El desdén vengado,”’ in Hispania (Cal.), 1934, XVII, 
347-354. 

The editor’s annotation is generous in amount, scholarly, and inter- 
esting. In his own words (p. ix) this “deals with characteristic facets of 
Lope’s thought and expression as exemplified in passages of this and 
other plays, emphasis being laid on his contacts with native and foreign 
literature and his reflection of the life and thought of his time.” It seems 
to the present reviewer that, in addition to this aim, addressed to spe- 
cialized readers, a little more concession could have been made to those 
who are in process of specializing, or even in a less ambitious category. 
Such topics as have attracted the editor’s interest as worthy of or requir- 
ing comment he has been able, almost without exception, to explain 
satisfactorily. One exception is the precise meaning of al tope (1905, 
n.). In view of the following: 


1. “‘Al tope. term. de Plateros. Modo adverbial, conque se significa 
el modo de estar una cosa junta, o plegada con otra, sin union 
artificial.”’ (Dic. Autoridades) 

2. “Tope, borde, o extremidad de una pieza, v.g. de un diamante, 
esmeralda, &c. V. Tenia una esmeralda adornada de diamantes 
al tope, o al fin, y borde. Al tope, junto y sin union, ni soldadura. 
. . . Es voz de plateros.” (Terreros) 

3. “Al tope. On le dit, en termes d’orfévre, de deux piéces jointes, 

ou soudées, sans qu’on en voie la jonction.”” (Nufiez de Taboada) 
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one wonders whether it may not mean simply “in perfect union, seamless, 
flawless, without blemish (line, mark, joint).” 

As to the meaning of apretador (vv. 515, 518, 1352), the following 
definition adds some information: ‘. . . also a Silver or Gold Wire 
they wore on their Head.” (Stevens) 

MaBEL MARGARET HARLAN 
Indiana University 


De la Conquista a la Independencia. Tres siglos de historia cultural 
hispanoamericana. Por Mariano Picén-Salas. México, Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica, 1944: 255 pages. Illus. 


The story of Hispanic America is often told in terms of the drama 
of the Conquest and its immediate aftermath in the sixteenth century. 
Then, with a cursory nod at the subsequent consolidation of Hispanic 
civilization in the colonies, authors hurry on to recount its disintegration 
and the wars of independence early in the nineteenth century, a procedure 
often resulting from a conviction that history is fundamentally politics. 
To treat the intervening centuries in such a summary fashion is to over- 
look the evolution of sociological, cultural and intellectual factors which 
explain much of Hispanic America today, and thus these accounts fail 
in their purpose to bring a real understanding of these lands and peoples 
to the reader. Much research in this relatively neglected era remains to 
be done, but a synthesis of knowledge already available has long been 
needed. This service a distinguished Venezuelan critic lends in the 
admirable work under review. Perhaps the briefest way to summarize 
its contents is to list chapter headings. These are: I. El legado indio; 
II. La discusién de la Conquista; III. De lo europeo a lo mestizo; IV. 
Entrada en el siglo X VII; V. El barroco en Indias; VI. Erudicién, temas 
y libros de la época barroca; VII. El humanismo jesuftico del siglo 
XVIII; VIII. Visperas de revolucién. 

It is in the third chapter that the author comes to grips with the 
intellectual and literary history of colonial Hispanic America. Quite 
rightly he limits to this relatively brief space his report.of the brilliant 
but more familiar achievements of sixteenth century Spaniards in trans- 
planting their civilization to the New World, reserving many more pages 
to the longer and far less understood period of its consolidation, particu- 
larly the seventeenth century. These chapters are, perhaps, the best 
and the discussion of the difficult subject of the baroaue and its varied 
manifestations in colonial life is the most lucid and penetrating that has 
come to the reviewer’s attention. Without attempting to deal in detail 
with the literature of this age Sr. Picén-Salas contrives to give an ade- 
quate comprehension through such conspicuous literary figures as Sor 
Juana Inés, Caviedes, and Espinosa Medrano in brief but illuminating 
sketches. 

On the other hand the author’s account of the Inquisition is conven- 
tional in its tendency to exaggerate the influence of this institution on 
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contemporary culture and letters. It is an uninviting role to appear 
as a defender of the Holy Office, particularly where so many impressions 
of this dreaded organization are conditioned by a reading of Poe’s 
“The Pit and the Pendulum” but, when surviving records in the archives 
of Mexico City and Lima are thoroughly examined, it is likely that the 
verdict of history may be somewhat less harsh. To place so much blame 
on this institution for the lack of novels in the colonial period as the 
author does is to overlook other important factors including the powerful 
monopolistic control of Peninsular book-sellers who wished no local 
competition with their exports to the profitable markets of the Indies. 
And to attribute the tedious moralizing, pious allusions and sancti- 
monious phrases of so much colonial writing to local circumstances is to 
overlook similar blemishes in some of the great works of the Spanish 
Siglo de Oro, such as Guzmdn de Alfarache. These faults are all too 
common in European letters of the same period and later. Similarly, 
it is disconcerting that so acute a critic as Sr. Picén-Salas should cite 
once again the well known decree of 1543 banning “libros de romance y 
materias profanas y fabulosas” in the Indies and condition so much of 
his discussion of the intellectual and literary history of the colonies by 
the erroneous assumption that this prohibition was actually enforced. 
The fallacy of this procedure has been demonstrated repeatedly in the 
writings of José Torre Revello (whose work El libro, la imprenta y el 
pertodismo en América is listed in Sr. Picén-Salas’ bibliography) and in 
those of others. 

The shift from scholasticism to the more experimental approach to 
knowledge as the revolutionary era drew near is discussed at length and 
for this transition the author rightly gives much credit to the Jesuits 
of the eighteenth century. The change was less abrupt, however, than 
he seems to imply for even in the baroque age there were numerous 
indications of the influence of Descartes, Gassendi and others in the 
writings of such figures as Sigiienza y Géngora (1645-1700) and even in 
those of Sor Juana Inés, a good friend of the Mexican savant. But, 
despite these and other exceptions that may be taken to Sr. Picén-Salas’ 
interpretation, scholars and the more general public owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the Venezuelan critic for this needed synthesis of the cultural 
history of a period whose influence in shaping the mind of Hispanic 
America is still too little appreciated or understood. 

A word of warm commendation should be offered the Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica of Mexico City which is contributing so greatly to 
raise the standards of book manufacture in the neighboring republic. 
In their new series Tierra Firme, of which the work under review is the 
fourth, the importance of these publications is enhanced by the attrac- 
tive format and the excellent paper, printing and illustrations. 


Irvine A. LEONARD 
University of Michigan 
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El Arte poética en romance castellano, de Miguel Sanchez de Lima. 
Edicién de Rafael de Balbfn Lucas. (Biblioteca de antiguos libros 
hispdnicos, Serie A, Volumen III.) Consejo Superior de Investiga- 
ciones Cientfificas. Madrid, 1944: xiv + 123 pages. 


“La obra que ahora se reimprime guarda todavia hoy, en sus tres 
agradables didlogos, el atractivo de ser la primera en que se formula, 
para espafioles y de modo sistematico, la doctrina métrica de abolengo 
italiano; ofrece ademas una curiosa serie de estimaciones literarias, entre 
las que destacan el duro juicio acerca de los Libros de Caballerias, la 
irénica referencia a Castillejo,' y la demesurada estima de Montemayor, 
citado mds veces que Homero y Horacio, y tantas como Virgilio. . . .” 

The editor has limited himself to the modernization of long f, to 
indenting the dialogue in accordance with modern practice, to expanding 
abbreviations (using italics and brackets), and to correcting the errors 
of the princeps edition (Alcald, 1580) of this very rare book. The editing 
appears in general to have been carefully done, although there are two 
bad errors: “esta excelentissima poema” (p. 44) should certainly be 
“esta excelentissima poesia,’ and ‘““Tal queda si don Diego de Mendoga”’ 
(p. 67) should certainly read ‘Tal queda si[n] don Diego de Mendoga.” ? 

No new facts are added to the little that is known regarding the 
obscure author. Nor is an attempt made to study this modest poética 
in its relation to the poetic movements of sixteenth-century Spain. 
There is no annotation. 

In addition to the evidence it affords regarding the Christian char- 
acter of the Spanish Renaissance (among the excellencies of poetry is 
the fact that ‘‘Dios nuestro sefior escogio para si esta manera de ala- 
banga,” p. 41), this book voices an independence which antedates by 
some forty years Tirso de Molina’s placing of the Monstruo de la naturaleza 
on a par with the dramatists of antiquity: 

“Y a lo que algunos dizen, que la Poesia se adquiere con el estudio 
delas letras, y que de otra manera no puede ninguno ser Poeta: a esso 
respondo, q[we] Monte mayor fue hombre de grandissimo natural, 


1 “Esse dize mal dellos [de los sonetos ], por ser cosa que en su tiempo no se 
vso, y porque el no deuio de sabellos hazer . . .” (pp. 33-34). 

? The paleographic punctiliousness with which the text is reproduced seems 
unnecessary, and makes it difficult to read, e.g.: “no dexa[n] de quedar co[n] 
ta[n ]ta, que] os espa[n ]tara” (p. 15). While no mention is made of punctua- 
tion it appears to have been preserved without alteration: “‘Y ella le dezia / con 
vn dulce mirar, pastor espera” (p. 77) and “Por que no quieres An[n ja? tengo 
miedo” (p. 79). 
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porque todo lo q[uwe] hizo [fol. 23v.] fue sacado de alli, pues se sabe, 
que no fue letrado, ni mas de Romancista: aunq[ we] si bien se mira, 
tantas y ta[n] buenas cosas ay escriptas en nuestro Roma[n ]ce Caste- 
llano, q[uwe] no haze[n] falta ya las obras latinas, pues ya tenemos a 
Homero, a Virgilio, y otros muchos y muy buenos autores traduzidos 
d[e] tal suerte, q[ we] ninguno siente falta de latinidad” (pp. 37-38). 
There is in this book but very little theory. (The words naturaleza 
and imitacién do not appear in it.) It is mainly a manual for those who 
would use the ““composturas que en Espafia se usan’”’ (sonnets, tercetos, 
octavas, etc.). The “poemas originales’ used “por via de ejemplo” 
(p. ix; are they all original?) show the influence of Horace, of Jorge 
Manrique, of Petrarch, and of Garcilaso. 
O. H. G. 


Obras de Anastasio Pantaleén de Ribera. Edicién de Rafael de Balbin 
Lucas. Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, Madrid, 
1944: Tomo I: xxvii + 282 pages; Tomo II: 295 pages. 

This edition of the works of Pantaleén de Ribera, the first to be issued 
since the seventeenth century, reproduces the princeps of 1631. The 
editor has retained the distribution of materials as well as the orthography 
and punctuation of the princeps. Expansion of abbreviations is indicated 
by brackets and italics. Variants from the later editions appear as 
Apéndice II (Tomo II, pp. 269-279). There is in the text no system of 
references to these variants, so that if the reader has missed the last 
sentence of the “Nota Bibliogrdfica” which serves as Introduction 
(Tomo I, p. xxvii), he will be puzzled when he encounters, for example, 
Quoi legent bosce Libros for Qui legent hosce Libros (I, 37). 

O. H. G. 


Cantos del Peregrino. De José MA4rmol. Prélogo y edicién critica de 
Rafael Alberto Arrieta. (Biblioteca de Clasicos Argentinos, Volumen 
VIII.) Ediciones Estrada, Buenos Aires, 1943: liv + 312 pages. 
The first volume of the Biblioteca de Cldsicos Argentinos, Miguel 

Cané’s Juvenilia, edited by Américo Castro, forecasts a notable contribu- 

tion to Argentine letters. Scholars in North America are grateful to 

Julio Noé, editor of the Biblioteca, and to his consultative board for their 

desire to make available definitive editions of Argentine classics. The 

series—which now numbers Juvenilia; Facundo; Rafael Obligado; José 

Manuel Estrada’s La politica liberal bajo la tirania de Rosas; J. B. Alberdi’s 

Bases; Mariano Moreno (2 volumes); Cantos del Peregrino; Juan Cruz 

Varela; and ‘“‘Fray Mocho’s” Un viaje al pats de los matreros—is significant 

for other than literary reasons. Mdarmol, for instance, still remains 

Argentina’s best writer of invective poetry directed against dictatorship. 


* The book affords ample evidence that SAnchez de Lima knew his Latin. 
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The text of the Peregrino is at last dependable; the editor, though using 
Juan Mé4rmol’s imperfect edition of 1889, corrects the many errors, 
modernizes orthography and punctuation, and gives variant readings 
from the uncritical pre-1889 editions. Included, too, are the long frag- 
ment, Las Nubes, of the missing cantos VII to X, and, from the Armonias, 
the 5 de Enero, which, according to the poet, could “‘considerarse como un 
episodio del canto XI.’”’ The author’s original notes, the only poor 
typography of the volume, constitute appendices, and the editor’s foot- 
notes are adequate for readers familiar with Argentine history. 

The edition, fortunately, includes the 1845 introduction of J. M. 
Gutiérrez, who, by implication of the réle of Esteban Echeverria in the 
genesis of M4rmol, partially precludes a misunderstanding of M4érmol’s 
sources. On the other hand, Arrieta does not fall into the well filled trap 
of attributing too much to Zorrilla and Espronceda. Though the pro- 
logue is poorly organized, repetitious, and verbose (three pages out of 
forty-three are devoted to speculation as to why Marmol stopped writing), 
though questionable assertions are made (of M4rmol’s two dramas, the 
editor writes, ‘““. . . ambos desvinculados de los acontecimientos polfti- 
cos’’; and of the Peregrino, that its originality is “‘. . . poco menos que 
absoluta . . .” because it was written on board ship and because it 
reflects nothing but the surrounding nature and the “‘sentimientos” of 
the author), and though Echeverrfa’s unfinished Peregrinaje de Gualpo is 
ignored as a possible source, the editor has conveyed a good idea of the 
place of the poet Marmol in Argentine literature. A more detailed study 
of M4rmol’s verse forms and a recollection of Echeverria’s theory of 
“americanization” during the reading of the first part of Canto III would 
have provided a better balance for the editor’s discussion of influences. 
Among these, however, the names of Andrés Bello and Florencio Balearce 
are significant additions. It is good to have the Peregrino in a readable 
type and correct form. 

Sruart CUTHBERTSON 


Vida e obra de Manuel Anténio de Almeida. Por Marques Rebélo. 
(Ministério da Educacio e Satide. Instituto Nacional do Livro. 
Colegao B3. Biografial.) Rio de Janeiro, 1943: 132 pages. Plates. 
Marques Rebélo initiates the series of biographies to be published by 

the Instituto with a sympathetic, if not entirely unbiased, treatment of 

the work of the Brazilian novelist and newspaperman M. A. de Almeida 

(1831-1861). 

Almeida, a physician by training, newspaperman largely by prefer- 
ence, represents, in his famous novel, Memérias de um sargento de milicias, 
(1852, in the Correio Mercantil), a solitary realistic reaction against 
romanticism during the heyday of that movement (p. 42). 

It is difficult to determine from Rebélo’s biography just what his pri- 
mary sources are. They seem to be principally the records of the Facul- 
dade de Medicina of Rio de Janeiro and the newspapers of Almeida’s day, 
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especially the Correio Mercantil from which are quoted extracts of articles 
and short stories not otherwise available in book form. The bibliography 
of Almeida’s works is brief but adequate. It is not always clear what 
connections exist between the secondary bibliography and Rebélo’s text. 


Rates E. WARNER 


Antologta de la literatura mexicana. Introduccién, selecciones y critica 
de Carlos Castillo, con un apéndice bibliogrdfico de Luis Leal. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1944: xvi + 424 pages. 

This usable anthology covers the period from the first chroniclers 
almost to the present day. Living writers are not included except for 
Gonzélez Martinez, José Vasconcelos and Alfonso Reyes—‘‘cuya obra se 
remonta a las primeras décadas del siglo [veinte]” (p. xiv). Why, then, 
omit Mariano Azuela? Selections are long enough to give a reasonable 
idea of the nature of the work from which they were taken. The intro- 
ductory notes to each writer are useful guides for the uninitiated. | 

One wonders if it would not have been better to omit the 64 pages 
devoted to Ruiz de Alarcén’s Examen de maridos for the sake of increasing 
the number of representatives from Mexican literature proper or of giving 
more extended selections from those included. True, Ruiz de Alarcén is 
Mexican by birth and differs from his Spanish contemporaries, yet no 
amount of rationalization can make his work a part of Mexican literature 
even to the extent that the writings of the Spanish-born conquistadores 
can be so considered. 

The introduction, though historically accurate, gives a rather one- 
sided picture of the literary scene by emphasizing the Spanish influences 
and largely passing over the French. 

Mr. Leal’s Apéndice bibliogrdafico is reasonably complete for such a 
text, but contains a good many minor inaccuracies. For example, the 
collection of texts published by Ramén Lainé should be listed as “‘Biblio- 
teca de autores mejicanos” and that by Agiieros, ‘Biblioteca de autores 
mexicanos,”’ not “Coleccién Agiieros.”’ Except for the few careful criti- 
cal editions, it seems useless to include the majority of North American 
school texts of Mexican works. At any rate they should not be the only 
editions cited. 


Rate E. WARNER 


La escatologia musulmana en la Divina Comedia, seguida de la historia y 
critica de una polémica. By Miguel Asin Palacios. (Consejo Supe- 
rior de Investigaciones Cientfficas. Escuelas de Estudios Arabes de 
Madrid y Granada.) Segunda edicién. Madrid-Granada, 1943: 
xvi + 616 pages. 

Both Arabic and Romance scholars will welcome the republication of 
this monumental study, which caused such a hue and cry at the time of its 
first publication (1919), together with the author’s history and criticism 
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of the ensuing polemic, published five years later (1924). Because of the 
major difficulties arising from the revision of a well planned and well 
written work, the study itself is published very much as it first appeared— 
“con algdn levisimo e insignificante retoque.’”’ The Historia y critica, 
on the other hand, is brought up to date in an anejo. This second edition 
of the two works is very attractively printed and is virtually free from 
typographical errors. 
Grecory G. LaGRonE 


Contribucién al Diccionario Hispdnico Etimolégico. Por Vicente Garcia 
de Diego. (Revista de Filologta Espafiola, Anejo II.) Consejo Supe- 
rior de Investigaciones Cientfficas. Madrid, 1943: 212 pages. 

This work is a reprint of the 1923 edition, which the author had de- 
scribed as a Spanish supplement to Meyer-Liibke’s Romanisches Etymo- 
logisches Wdrterbuch, expressing the hope that in a subsequent edition of 
the REW various errors in Spanish etymologies would be rectified. In 
the 658 entries the author has given thorough treatment to Spanish dia- 
lectal forms, as well as to Portuguese and Galician ones. 


K. 8. Rosperts 











